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EDITORIAL 


WE apologize to our readers for the delay im the appearance of 
this number and the last—a delay due to circumstances which 
have affected many publications in the United Kingdom since the 
summer of this year. 


eleventh Campbell Morgan Bible Lectureship was delivered 
on June 17, 1959, in Westminster Chapel, London, by Mr. 
Donald J. Wiseman, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., of the Department of 
Western Asiatic Antiquities at the British Museum, Mr. Wiseman 
chose for his subject The Word of God for Abraham and To-day. 
and his lecture, published under that title, may be had from the 
Bookroom at Westminster Chapel, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W.1, for ls. 6d. Mr. Wiseman, in his own expert fashion, sets 
Abraham against the archaeological background of the early 
second millennium B.C., and shows how the spiritual lessons which 
the Bible (and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews) draws from 
the life of Abraham are illuminated and underlined by the wealth 
of new knowledge about his life and times which is available to 
us at the present day. This is a study which would have delighted 
the great biblical expositor in whose memory this lectureship has 
been founded. 


TH Board of the Faculty of Theology in Fourah Bay College, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, has launched a new periodical, The 
Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion. Many readers of THE EvAn- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY will be interested to know that the Editor of 
the Bulletin is Mr. Andrew F. Walls, Lecturer in Theology in 
Fourah Bay College, and formerly Warden of Tyndale House, 
Cambridge. 
Sierra Leone is a meeting place of Christianity, Islam and 
African traditional religion. It has a longer continuous Church 
History than most parts of Western Africa, and an old Islamic 


* * * 
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tradition. Both Christianity and Islam are missionary religions, 
and no one can suppose that the situation is static in an area 
where they are both. pressing forward with their competing claims. 
The aim of the Bulletin, in this fluid situation, is to make a 
careful study of the forms and history of religion in the country, 
both Christian and non-Christian, with a view to collecting 
accurate information and presenting it in a readable form. Some 
indication of the scope of the Bulletin may be given by mentioning 
some of the titles in the first number: “Sacrificial Rituals in Sierra 
Leone” (H. E. A. Sawyerr, Dean of the Faculty of Theology), 
“Mende Marriage and Law of Inheritance” (W. T. Harris), “The 
Religion of the Nova Scotian Settlers” (A. F. Walls). It should 
be of special interest and help to those who have religious concern 
or responsibility in West Africa, not least to those whose concern 
is for the Christian mission there. The Bulletin is planned to 
appear twice yearly, and each issue will cost 2s. 


E have also received an interesting advance announcement of 

the launching of a new periodical in this country, The Evan- 
gelical Magazine, the first number of which is scheduled to appear 
in September, 1959.' This magazine, which has Miss Elizabeth 
Braund as managing editor and Dr. James Packer and the Rev. 
J. Elwyn Davies as consulting editors, is to be produced bi- 
monthly for church members of all ages, and for those outside 
church life who are prepared to consider the Christian message 
and its relevance to life today. Its whole object is to lead readers 
towards firm faith and effective Christian living. It is intended, 
therefore, that the magazine shall set out the teaching of Scripture 
in its full application, both pastoral and evangelistic. Part of its 
purpose will be to deal with questions and doubts about Christ- 
lanity which trouble enquiring minds outside the churches and in 
this way to help such enquirers directly, as well as to equip 
Christians for abler witness to Christ in modern society. e 
magazine's outlook is biblical, orthodox and church-centred, but 
beyond this it is not identified with any particular groups or 
interests, denominational or otherwise. 

* * * 


OVEREIGN Grace Publishers of Evansville, Indiana (formerly 
operating as The Sovereign Grace Book Club), have announced 
the forthcoming production of a new ten-volume religious encyclo- 


1Obtainable from 22 Grove Park Road, London, W.4, for Is. 3d. 
(annual subscription 7s. 6d.). The first number has now appeared. 
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paedia. They plan to issue one volume a year, the first being 
scheduled to appear on September 15th, 1960. Dr. Edwin 
H. Palmer of the Christian Reformed Church is General Editor, 
Professor John Murray of Westminster Seminary is Editorial 
Adviser, and the Associate Editors include such well-known 
ligures as Professors W. Stanford Reid, Edward J. Young and 
R. B. Kuiper. So far as can be gathered from the prospectus, this 
will not be an encyclopaedia of alphabetic entries, but one con- 
taining biblical, biographical, historical and theological articles 
arranged in accordance with their subject-matter. It is plain that 
this will be a thoroughly Reformed undertaking, in which our 
readers will take a lively interest. It is pleasant to see the names 
of Professors R. A. Finlayson and W. J. Cameron and the Rev. 
G. N. M. Collins among prospective contributors to the work. 


J ONDERVAN Publishing House of Grand Rapids, Michigan, are 

the sponsors of another encyclopaedic work, The New 
Pictorial Bible Dictionary, of which Dr. Merrill C. Tenney, of 
Wheaton College, Illinois, is acting as General Editor. 


* * * * * 
. 


TH EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY extends its hearty congratulations 

and good wishes to Principal Burleigh on his nomination to 
the Moderatorship of next year’s General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 


‘ 


THE REFORMED VIEW 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 


by J. F. PETER 


HE doctrine of Scripture is one of perennial interest to evan- 
gelical people, and most properly so, since it is to Scripture 
alone that they look for the rule of faith and life. Experience 
suggests, indeed, that some who pub'ish their thoughts on this 
subject—and not least in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY—take 
their lives in their hands when they do so. But we are happy to 
publish this study by Professor Peter, of Emmanuel College in. the 
University of Queensland, the more so because we think that the 
opening chapter of the “Westminster Confession of Faith”, which 
he is concerned to expound in this article, is the finest statement { 
of the doctrine of Scripture that has ever been published. 

The article is not presented as a definitive statement, but rather I 
as a contribution to the very important debate now proceeding in t 
regard to the doctrine of Scripture, which has found expression, ( 
i.e., in A. G. Hebert’s “Fundamenta'ism and the Church of God” 
and j. |. Packer's “Fundamentalism and the Word of God”, or in 
the more recent Bristol disputation “Is the Bible Infallible?” by 
J. W. Wenham and R. E. Davies. 


\ 
THE best known statement in English of the Reformed doc- ‘ 
trine of the Scriptures, and one of the most respected in t 
any language, is that contained in a document which was drawn t 
up by the 121 English clergymen and 30 lay assessors, together 
with some Scottish commissioners, who assembled at Westminster 
in 1643. This document is the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
which holds an honoured place among the formularies of prac- 
tically every branch of the Presbyterian Church. It forms a sound 
basis for this discussion of the Reformed view of the Scriptures. 
Despite the general agreement in understanding of the proper 
attitude to be adopted towards the Scriptures among those who = 
in the sixteenth century parted with Rome (a description which 1 
includes Lutherans as well as those generally called “Reformers”) 
and their successors, there was a good deal of variety in their 
lists of the attributes which the Scriptures display.‘ Crocius, for ? 


1 See Heinrich Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, revised and edited by Ernst u 
Bizer and translated by G. T. Thomson (London, Allen and Unwin, 1950), C 
pp. 20 ff. This book will be referred to hereafter simply as “Heppe”. 
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instance, mentioned four attributes: authority, perfection, clarity 
of feeling and of interpretation, and effectiveness. Mastricht listed 
eight: authority, truth and certainty, integerity, holiness and 
purity, perspicuity, perfection, necessity and efficacy. Many 
were content to name three: authority, perfection and perspicuity. 

My exposition of the Westminster Confession’s teaching on the 
Scriptures will be made in terms of the four characteristics which, 
according to Cornelius Van Til’, the Reformed view of the 
Scriptures declares: (1) necessity, (2) authority, (3) sufficiency, 
(4) perspicuity. | 

It need hardly be added that not all writers—of the Reformed 
period or since—would agree with the placing of the material which 
follows under the headings as I have arranged it. But it should 
perhaps be made plain that I have taken little more than the 
four headings from Van Til. 

I. NECESSITY 

One of the four characteristics of the Scriptures, according to 
the Reformed point of view, is their necessity. The Bible is 
necessary, says the Westminster Confession, because it pleased 
the Lord to commit the revelation of Himself to writing, certain 
other ways of revealing Himself having ceased (L.i). 

(a) The necessity which attaches to the Scriptures is not of 
an absolute kind, but such a necessity as ‘s consequent upon 
certain decisions of God. The reason for the committal of His 
will to writing was that “it pleased the Lord . . . for the more 
sure establishment and comfort of the Church,” while the cessa- 
tion of “those former ways of God’s revealing His will” is to 
be thought of similarly as something which it pleased the Lord 
to bring about. 

While, therefore, the Scripture is necessary for the well-being 
of the Church (and even according to some of the Reformers, 
for its being at all) it is a mecessitas ex hypothesi dispositionis *. 
God could, had He willed, have chosen some other way of main- 
taining the knowledge of His will. 

(b) What “maketh the holy scripture to be most necessary ” 
is the fact that it pleased the Lord, having revealed Himself, 
“afterwards . . . to commit the same wholly unto writing (L.i). 
The Westminster Confession thus recognizes that God's revela- 


2In pp. 31-37 of his Introduction to B. B. Warfield, The Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible (London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1951). 

3 Dispositio meant in classical Latin an “arrangement”; in later Latin it 
was used of the redemptory work of Christ, or of the covenant between 
God and man. 
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tion was not first given when the books of the Bible were being 
written; they are the committing to writing of what had already 
been revealed. | 

This attitude on the part of the Reformers—namely, their 
recognition that the Word of God (i.e., all that it pleased the 
Lord in divers manners to declare) came to men at one time 
and was written down at a subsequent time—may be described 
as their refusal to separate revelation and inspiration. Heppe so 
describes it on p. 15, while John Macpherson says of the West- 
minster divines that they “do not seek to affirm at what time 
revelation first assumed the form of Scripture. They had no 
interest in doing so, for revelation, though not yet written, being 
fully inspired, had for them all the authority of Scripture. It was 
to the revelation rather than to the writing of it that the inspira- 
tion belonged.” 

I prefer to describe this attitude of the Reformers as one 
which recognizes a distinction between revelation and inspiration, 
than as one which refuses to separate them. But the important 
thing is to note what the Reformers generally, and the West- 
minster divines in particular, actually say. Some of their critics 
do not seem to be aware of it; nor do all who seek to champion 
their cause. | 

(i) As a matter of fact, the failure to make this proper dis- 
tinction between revelation and inspiration (or, as Heppe would 
put it, an unfortunate separation of them) crept in to mar the 
Reformed doctrine of the Scriptures at a very early date. “As 
early as the end of the sixteenth century,” Heppe says, “the 
conception of inspiration had changed; it was now completely 
separated from the idea of revelation. Scripture was therefore 
now regarded as inspired purely because it was dictated to the 
Biblical authors by God”*. And G. S. Hendry maintains that 
“the shadow of this misunderstanding” (i.e., the misunderstanding 
of the Reformers’ doctrine—as being a doctrine of the inspiredness 
of Scripture as a quality inherent in itself’) “falls very plainly 
across the Westminster Confession.” ° 

(ii) The misunderstanding of the Reformers’ position which 
arises when it is not recognized that they distinguished between 
the revelation and the committing of it to writing is very similar 
to that which arises when their idea of the festimonium internum 


John Macpherson, The Westminster Confession of Faith (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1882), p. 31. 

5 Heppe, op. cit., p. 17. 

® Scottish Journal of Theology, 1 (1948), p. 39. 


Ar 
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Spiritus Sancti is not given full significance. (We shall return to 
this in II (6).) This latter misunderstanding may be expressed as 
a failure to recognize that the Reformers distinguished between 
“The Word of God” and “Holy Scripture.” (Heppe indeed, des- 
cribes the former misunderstanding in these terms also on pp. 15f.) 

(c) The fact that Scripture is necessary does not mean that 
there is no other avenue left for God s making himself known. 

“The light of nature, and the works of creation and providence” 
are said to “manifest the goodness, wisdom and power of God” 
(1.i). And the statement concerning “those former ways of God’s 
revealing his will” which have ceased evidently refers not to this 
part of the article, but to the second (“to reveal and declare that 
his will unto the Church”). 

Even this statement is not to be taken at what seems to be 
its face value. The committing of “the same wholly unto writing” 
has not silenced God, as the Confession’s references to the 
“witness” and “illumination” and “speaking” of the Holy Spirit 
make plain (I. v, vi, x). It is considered, however, that any 
teaching which claims to be a revelation from God must show 
itself consonant with the teaching of the Scriptures: it is “by 
and with the word” that the Holy Spirit bears witness in our 
hearts (I.v). 


Il. AUTHORITY 


According to the view we are considering the Scriptures have 
authority. 

(a) This authority, the Westminster Confession says, depends 
on the fact that God is the author (Liv). He is the author 
because all the canonical books are given by His inspiration (Li). 
They are “immediately inspired” (I.viii); the apocryphal books 
are of no authority because they are not of divine inspiration 
(L.iii). 7 

(b) Under the heading of “authority” we may take up again 
the question of inspiration, noting that the Westminster Con- 
fession seems to say plainly that the canonical books are authorita- 
tive because they were produced under the inspiration of God. 

It is in my opinion, only among the later, and lesser, Reformers 
that there arose the conviction (which dominated Christian 
thought for three centuries) that the Scriptures are inspired 
because they were dictated to the writers by God, and that the 
authority of the Scriptures rests upon the manner in which they 


7 See Heppe, pp. 13 f. 
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relate certain things. This is the line of Reformed thought which 
gave rise to the “scholasticism” which considered such questions 
as whether inspiration extended to the vowel points of the 
Hebrew text, to the accents of the Hebrew and Greek, and to 
the titles of the books; whether the sacred writers wrote under 
compulsion and unwillingly; whether they understood all that 
that they wrote, and whether their amanuenses were also inspired. 

Although those who discussed such questions did not all agree 
upon the same conclusions, there was underlying the discussion 
a view of the inspiration which came to be so generally accepted 
that it was a silent premise in all arguments. 

(i) The difference between this attitude and what I myself 
regard as the true line of Reformed thought may be seen by 
considering the attitude of John Calvin whose writing on this, 
as on most other matters, provides the norm for Reformed 
thinking. 

It is true, as T. H. L. Parker says, that “for Calvin the expres- 
sion ‘the Holy Spirit says’ is generally synonymous with ‘the Scrip- 
ture says’. Therefore, he calls the Scriptures oracula dei, the true 
voice of God speaking to us.”” But Parker proceeds to point out on 
the same page: “ it must be remembered that when he speaks of 
Scripture, he links with it by an unbreakable bond the Holy Spirit. 
The Scripture is the Word of God because it has been spoken by 
the Spirit, who continues to speak that same word.”* It is the 
“link” that is forgotten when Calvin is hailed (by friend as well 
as foe) as adhering without qualification to a view of “verbal 
inspiration.” 

Even those scholars who consider that Calvin's attitude to the 
Scriptures was that of the “scholastic Calvinists”, and that he did in 
fact consider the inspiration of the Scriptures to constitute them the 
very Word of God, would not all say that it was this fact which 
endowed them with their authority. Edward A. Dowey® con- 
siders*® that Calvin did regard the original text as inerrant, but 
contends that he derived Biblical authority from the testimonium 
internum Spiritus Sancti, inspiration as dictation (whether we 
understand the references to this in a literal or a figurative 
sense*') being the answer he gives to the subsequent question of 
how the writings came to be. “Calvin does not accept the Bible 
as revelation, because it has somehow objectively been proved to 
be inspired. On the contrary, he finds the Bible to be a revelation 


_ 8 Scottish Journal of Theology, 2 (1949), p. 39. 
®The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952); see especially pp. 89-105. 
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2 
of God, then he makes the corollary assertion that its writers 
were inspired, as they asserted, by God.” ™* 

(ii) Though there may be, as has been suggested, some signs 
of the Westminster divines having been influenced by the later, 
and lower, thinking of the Reformation, the Confession displays 
their grasp of the principle of the testimonium internum. “Our 
full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority” of the Scriptures “is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit,” it says, adding carefully: “bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts” (I.v). However “many other incom- 
parable excellencies” the Scriptures may display and whatever 
testimony may be given them by others (such as the Church), the 
authority of the Scriptures rests ultimately upon nothing save 
the Scriptures themselves as that fact is witmessed by the Holy 
Spirit in the believer. 

(c) The authoritative Scriptures are the autographs, not any 
particular manuscript or translation. It is “the Old Testament 
in Hebrew .. . and the New Testament in Greek” which are 
immediately inspired by God” (L.viii). 

It may, therefore, be assumed that if the Westminster divines 
had been confronted with results of textual criticism demon- 
strating that vital texts on which they had based some dogma 
were in error they would readily have made corresponding 
amendments in their formulation of doctrine. But, of course, none 
of the Westminster divines was ever confronted with such a 
demonstration—nor, it must be added, have any of those who 
have laboured at doctrinal formulation in the three centuries 
which have passed since the Westminster Confession was drawn 
up. It was not the findings of lower criticism which brought 
about so general a departure from traditional doctrines in the 
last hundred or so years; and there ought to be wider acknowledge- 
ment than there is of the fact that, according to Westcott and 
Hort, “if comparative trivialities such as changes of order, the 


10 At this point Dowey is in agreement with B. B. Warfield (and, to a 
lesser extent, with R. Seeberg, O. Ritschl and A. Mitchell Hunter), but 
against E. Doumergue, Henri Clavier, Jacques Pannier and H. Heppe. 

11 For instance, does “dictate” mean literally “articulate the words”, and 
is “amanuensis” to be understood as “one who writes down the very words 
he hears” ? 

12 Dowey, op. cit., p. 90. He adds: “Corollary assertion is not an exact 
term here, because it denotes subsequence and inference. This corollary 
is neither subsequential nor inferential. It refers to a prior event which 
is a presupposition of the revelation, and it is said simultaneously when 
one speaks of revelation”. 
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insertion Or omission of the article with proper names, and the 
like, are set aside, the words in our opinion still subject to doubt 
can hardly amount to more than a thousandth part of the New 
Testaments.” ** F. C. Grant (one of the editors of the Revised 
Standard Version) gives a more up-to-date testimony when he 
writes: “It will be obvious to the careful reader that still in 1946, 
as in 1881 and 1901, no doctrine of the Christian faith has been 
affected by the revision, for the simple reason that, out of the 
thousands of variant readings in the manuscripts, none has 
turned up thus far that requires a revision of Christian doc- 
trine.” 

While we may not agree with the Westminster Confession’s 
confidence that the Old Testament in Hebrew and the New 
Testament in Greek have been “kept pure in all ages,” if by that 
is meant “every verse, every syllable, every letter,” we have good 
grounds for the confidence that we have available to us a text 
which differs from the autographs only in particulars of no 
consequence. 

Ill. SUFFICIENCY 


A third characteristic of the Scriptures which the Westminster 
Confession declares is their sufficiency. This sufficiency lies in the 
fact that “the whole counsel of God concerning all things neces- 
sary for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is either 
expressly set down in scripture or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from scripture: unto which nothing 
at any time is to be added, whether by new revelations of the 
Spirit, or traditions of men” (IL.vi). 

(a) This sufficiency of Scripture does not mean that no place 
is left for the practice of theological enquiry. It is declared that 
some aspects of “the whole counsel of God” are to be deduced 
“by good and necessary consequence,” and that some circum- 
stances concerning worship and government “are to be ordered 
by the light of nature and Christian prudence, according to the 
general rules of the word” ([I.vi). 

(b) The sufficiency of Scripture is not claimed for anything 
other than “all things necessary for (God’s) glory, man’s salva- 
tion, faith and life” (I.vi). There is in the Westminster Confession 
no declaration that the Bible must be authoritative in matters of 
science and history. 


13 B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek (New York, Macmillan, 1944), p. 568. 


14 Quoted in The Evangelical Quarterly, 23 (1951), p. 144. 
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Seventeenth-century ideology had no ground for thinking that 
there was any error in the Scriptural statements relating to matters 
which are now given specialist attention by independent disci- 
plines; there was a general conviction that the knowledge possessed 
by the writers of Scripture (considered apart from their unique 
position as recorders of revelation) on all things was likely to 
be as sound as that of anyone else, and there was no good reason 
for questioning the accuracy of any of their statements. It is, 
therefore, all the more interesting that the Westminster Confes- 
sion’s delineation of the sufficiency of the Scriptures should be 
limited in the way indicated. 

(i) It cannot be denied, however, that some such distinction 
(between the realms in which Scripture is declared to be sufficient 
and those in which it is not) is necessary today, for it is fre- 
quently the discovery in the Bible of what he regards as historical 
or scientific inaccuracies which leads a man to discard a view of 
it as sufficient for anything else. 


IV. PERSPICUITY 


Fourthly, the Westminster Confession asserts the Bible’s per- 
spicuity. Those things which are necessary to be known, believed 
and observed for salvation are understandable by every man who 
will make a due use of the ordinary means (L.vii), and who will 
compare Scripture with Scripture (1.ix). 

(a) It is to be noted again how the Westminster Contino 
limits the perspicuity of Scripture to “those things which are 
necessary . . . . for salvation” (I.vii), There is no declaration 
that the Scriptures give clear and unambiguous instruction on 
every matter which they have occasion to mention. 

(b) Nor is it claimed that each separate word, or sentence, 
in the Scriptures is self-explanatory to the mind of every reader. 
“All things in Scripture are not alike plain themselves, nor alike 
clear unto all” (I.vii); there is a need for the comparing of Scripture 
with Scripture (I.ix). 

(i) The principle of interpreting Scripture by Scripture is 
sometimes criticized on the ground that it amounts to no more 
than the editing of Scripture in the light of an assumed core of 
essential doctrine which the rest of Scripture only exists to 
explicate. | 

And some ground for this objection appears in what the 
Reformers had to say. Bucan states that exegesis of Scripture is 
_ to be gained “from attention to and comparison of what precedes 
and follows with other passages of Scripture,” wherein the rule 
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of the analogia fidei is to be insisted upon, “namely, the constant 
and unchanging sense of Scripture expounded in open passages 
of Scripture and agreeing with the Apostles’ Creed, the Deca- 
logue and the Lord’s Prayer, etc;” ** and Chamier declares that 
“the analogy of faith is the argument from general dogmas 
which contain the norm of all that is to be taught in the 
Church.” *° 

But some such procedure can hardly be avoided if we are to 

make sense of the Scriptures. As Cunliffe-Jones says: “not all 
parts of the Bible have the same weight in setting forth the Gospel, 
and we must interpret those of lesser moment in the light of those 
of greater moment. If we attach most weight to the Book of 
Proverbs in the Old Testament and the Epistle of James in the 
New, we shall hardly see the message of the Bible in the right 
perspective, any more than if we attach the greatest importance 
to the Books of Daniel and Revelation understood as cryptograms 
concerning the future.” *’ 
_ What it is important to notice concerning the Reformed view 
at this point, and what distinguishes it from some other views 
(such as the liberal view of the Word of God as a “kernel” 
within the Bible, and some expressions of the “Catholic” view 
of tradition as determining the sense of Scripture), is that the 
“central core” is to be found within Scripture, and not to be 
brought to Scripture, and is itself at every point subject to cor- 
rection by Scripture. 

(c) The fact that’ there is envisaged the possibility of there 
arising questions “about the true and full sense of any scrip- 
ture” (L.ix), and the consequent necessity of bringing into con- 
sideration what is spoken of in other Scriptures, suggests that the 
Westminster divines did not consider the perspicuity of the 
Scriptures to render exposition of them unnecessary—a sugges- 
tion which finds explicit confirmation in another part of the 
Westminster Confession, where it is said that “the sound preach- 
ing, and conscionable hearing of the word” is part of “the 
ordinary religious worship of God” (XXI.v). 


Emmanuel College, 
University of Queensland. 


15 TV. 21-24; quoted by Heppe, p. 34. 
16]. 17; quoted by Heppe, p. 36. 


17H. Cunliffe-Jones: The Authority of the Biblical Revelation (London, 
James Clarke, 1954), p. 76. 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
by H. L. ELLISON 


(Continued) 


Ill, THE PRIESTS THAT WERE AT ANATHOTH 


"THERE is no need to underline here the effects that the environs 
of Anathoth, today Anata, will have had on Jeremiah in the 
formative years of childhood and youth. This has been done 
excellently by not a few, especially by G. A. Smith.’ Though the 
latter’s words have often been quoted, his stress on the link’ 
between the village, for it was never more than that, and Jeru- 
salem, less than four miles to the S.S.W., is all too often ignored. 
Skinner? gives qualified approval to Duhm’s suggestion that 
5: 1-5 gives “a transcript of Jeremiah’s first impressions of social 
conditions in Jerusalem just after he had taken up his abode 
there.” Though the capital was hidden from Anathoth by the 
ridge of Scopus, the village must at all times have been very 
conscious of Jerusalem’s pulsing life. As Smith says*, “The village 
is not more than an hour’s walk from Jerusalem. Social condi- 
tions change little in the East; then, as now, the traffic between 
village and city was daily and close.” If the picture given below 
of Jeremiah’s social status and his father’s position is correct, 
then for Jeremiah the link will have been very close indeed. 
We need not question the stress laid on Jeremiah’s Benjamite 
associations, but we must not allow ourselves to accept extremer 
remarks without closer scrutiny. It is very hard to justify Welch’s 
words‘, “Thus he belonged by sympathy as well as by descent 
to the Northern kingdom,” or Pfeiffer’s,° “Jeremiah . . . always 
remained at heart a Benjamite—a Northern Israelite rather than 
a Judean.” We should not too lightly overlook that geographi- 
cally Benjamin is part of Judea rather than of Samaria. In 
addition, we are not told what were the dominating factors that | 
kept Benjamin loyal to Rehoboam, but we have no grounds for 


1 See especially his Jeremiah‘, pp. 67-71. 

2 Prophecy and Religion, pp. 139-142. 

3 Op. cit., p. 71. 

4 Jeremiah: His Time and His Work, p. 33. 
5 Introduction to the Old Testament?, p. 493. 
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thinking that their loyalty was not genuine. It is precisely a 
decision of this type taken in a moment of crisis that can leave 
a deeper mark than ethnic bonds. 

There has been a growing tendency to link the mention of 
Anathoth in 1: 1 with | Ki. 2: 26 and to draw the conclusion that 
Jeremiah was a descendant of Abiathar*. Kohler can even say’: 

This priesthood is strictly limited to inheritance . . . It is explicitly 
stated of Jeremah that he belonged to the priests who lived in Ana- 
thoth in the land of Benjamin. There was no sanctuary in Anathoth, 
but Abiathar had been banished thither, and with him his family, 
the descendants of Eli, the priest at the time-honoured sanctuary of 
Shiloh. We are probably not wrong in finding in Jeremiah’s words 
on Jerusalem something also of the superiority of a formerly honoured 
priesthood over the newcomers of the Solomonic sanctuary. 

This is no mere academic question, but on our answer to it 
may depend our interpretation of some of the most contentious 
point in Jeremiah’s life. Personally I consider that there can be 
no real doubt. I am being increasingly impressed by the skill 
displayed in the construction of the Former Prophets, where 
often deep meanings are packed away into the apparently casual 
remark or unusual order. Seeing that Kings must have received 
most of its shape during or immediately after the lifetime of 
Jeremiah, I find it hard to believe that the mention of Anathoth 
in 1 Ki. 2: 26 is not a deliberate linking of Abiathar with an even 
greater descendant across the centuries. 

T. H. Robinson expressed a very widely held view, when he 
wrote®: “His relatives must have been the guardians and attend- 
ants of the shrine, the ‘high place’ of the village, and the fact 
needs to be borne in mind throughout if we would understand 
his life and his message.” There can be no a priori reason why 
there should not have been a bamah at Anathoth, but it is . 
incredible that the descendants of Eli should have demeaned 
themselves to function ata little rural sanctuary without a history, 
while we may be certain that the royal power would never have 
permitted the former high-priestly line to use its prestige to 
develop a sanctuary only four miles from the Temple which 
could in any way compete with it. This is the justification for 
Kohler’s blunt statement already quoted: “There was no sanct- 
uary in Anathoth.” 


6E.g. HDB Il, p. 569b; Peake (Century Bible), p. 3; Streane (Cambridge 
Bible), p.x.; Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 390; Skinner, 
op. cit., p. 19; G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 66; Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 493; 
Rudolph, Jeremiah?, p. 2. 

7 Hebrew Man, p. 74. 

8 Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient jsrusl p. 121. 
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Closely linked with this conception is the belief that there 
must have been a bitter antagonism between the Anathoth priest- 
hood and the Zadokite priests in Jerusalem,’ or at the least a lack 
of any connection between the priests of Anathoth and those of 
Jerusalem is stressed.’ 

This is a direct result of the many theories, some of them 
bizarre, concerning the Zadokite priesthood that have troubled 
Old Testament studies for a century, and of the emphatic denial 
that we can speak of a central sanctuary before the time of Josiah. 
Today, however, the concept of Israel in the time of the Judges 
as being an amphictyonic league with a central (but not exclusive) 
sanctuary in Shiloh has become dominant, and is not likely to be 
seriously modified. With it is coming in a radically changed 
attitude towards the Jerusalem temple. 

There can be little reasonable doubt that David and Solomon 
intended it to be in some sense a revival and continuation of the 
old amphictyonic sanctuary at Shiloh. If that is so, even though 
it was specially linked with the concept of the dynasty," it is 
only reasonable to suppose that innovation and particularism were 
kept to a minimum. It is a modern fad to infer on the most 
tenuous of evidence that, on his capture of Jerusalem, David took 
over much of its worship and ritual.’* Not only does the reason 
already given make this improbable, but 2 Sam. 5: 6-8 points to 
a most drastic treatment of the Jebusite inhabitants, a conclusion 
that can hardly be avoided by an appeal to the corrupt state of 
the Hebrew text or to Araunah (2 Sam. 24: 6). 

It has been one of the undeniables for the more liberal study 
of the Old Testament that 1 Chr. 24, with its twenty-four orders 
of priests, sixteen descended from Eleazar, including the Zado- 
kites, and eight from Ithamar, including the descendants of Eli, 
gives a picture of the post-exilic scene. For all that it is an open 
secret that the various explanations of how non-Zadokite priests 
could have obtained a firm footing in the post-exilic temple, in 
spite of their alleged exclusion from Solomon’s temple and 
Ezek. 44:9-16, have always been regarded as one of the weaker 
links in the Wellhausen complex. Today with a growing insight 
into the true nature of the Jerusalem sanctuary there is a greater 


®So Peake, op. cit., p. 3; Streane, op. cit., pp. x, 75f.; Skinner, op. cit., 
p 21 

10So Welch, op. cit., p. 34. 

11 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 138 f. 

12E.g. H. H. Rowley, “Zadok and Nehushtan”, JBL 58 (1939), pp. 113- 
141; A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel, pp. 29-46. 
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willingness to accept that the post-exilic situation was in some 
respects a mirror of the pre-exilic one, and that it is illegitimate 
to assume that the priesthood there must have been a Zadokite 
monopoly. So Rudolph can say:** “It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty whether Hilkiah [the father of Jeremiah] was ‘a priest of 
the high places’ or whether he served in the Jerusalem temple, 
like Zacharias (Lk. 1: 39f.), although he lived outside the city.” 
Weiser is less hesitant:** “On this basis the assumption suggests 
itself (. . . legt sich die Annahme nahe), that Jeremiah’s father 
served in the Jerusalem temple.” 

The purpose of this whole chapter has been mainly negative. 
It has not sought to establish a vantage-point from which we can 
better understand Jeremiah, but rather to clear away some of 
the misconceptions and assumptions that have led many an 
expositor astray. We may sum up as follows:— 

The assumption that there was a bamah in Anathoth, and if 
so, that Jeremiah’s family were its traditional guardians and 
priests, is so hazardous, that we have no right to assume it, unless 
we are driven to it by Jeremiah’s actual oracles. 

We may not take it for granted that Jeremiah’s kith and kin 
served in the Jerusalem temple—though we may take it that he 
never did—but equally we must not assume that there was any 
hostility between them and the Jerusalem priests, or that Jeremiah 
had been taught any hostility to the Jerusalem cultus in his youth. 

Above all we must not assume an ignorance of Jerusalem life 
in the aristocratic household in the nearby village. Jeremiah’s 
heart may have been in the countryside, but he was no stranger 
to what the capital meant when the call first came to him. 


IV. JEREMIAH’S CALL (CH. 1) 


A prophet must have had a call, for whether he was genuine 
or self-deceived, there must have come the moment, when he was 
sure of his vocation. There is, however, a very real danger of our 
formalizing this fact, or of making too much of it. H. Wheeler 
Robinson does the former when he deals with the “ecstatic” 
element in prophecy. He says: **“It is not likely that a; prophet 
of the classical period would have dared to prophesy without an 
inaugural vision such as Isaiahs in the templé, or an audition 
such as Jeremiah’s, or such a characteristically peculiar experience 


13 Op. cit., pp. 2 f. 
14 Op. cit., p. 9. 
15 Redemption and Revelation, p. 143. 
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as that of Ezekiel.” The theophanies of Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah’s hearing of the divine voice, the matter-of-fact visions 
of Amos, the night call to Samuel, the relentless pressure of 
family tragedy with Hosea and the compulsion of Elijah’s mantle 
with Elisha should prevent our trying to standardize the call. The 
varying positions in which it is recounted and its non-mention by 
so many should keep us from attributing to it a higher importance 
in itself than we would to a call to some form of Christian service. 

There are, however, with Jeremiah, as there are with Ezekiel, 
indications that the placing of the story of the call at the beginning 
of the book does not come from accident or tidiness of mind, but 
is a sign that we are being given a vital clue to what follows. 


1. The Background of the Call 


There is always the danger that if we seek the factors that have 
combined to make a man susceptible to God's call, we may so 
stress the temporal elements as to forget the reality of divine 
action. There is also a subtler danger. There are always those 
who belittle the saints’ own story of their call in order to stress 
elements passed over with the minimum of emphasis in the auto- 
biographical description. To be sure, we are always tempted to 
think we understand our neighbours better than they do them- 
selves, and at times it may be true. But true saintliness is 
normally bound up with a very shrewd knowledge of self. The 
prophets, who showed such an uncanny knowledge of the thoughts 
and motives of those to whom they brought their message, would 
hardly have been lacking in self-knowledge. Unless we find 
ourselves involved in self-contradictions in the process, we shall 
do well to follow the hints given us by Jeremiah, the more so as 
we have good ground for believing that the book that bears his 
name was largely shaped by him. 

When we allow our imaginations to lead us on, we are apt to 
look for an adequate cause behind the emergence of a prophet, 
but we generally mean materially adequate, not spiritually 
adequate. That is the reason why for some decades the exposition 
of the early chapters of Jeremiah was dominated by the shadow 
of the Scythians, who have repeatedly been found in 4: 5—6: 26. 
In spite of more cautious writers like Driver,’® who, while accept- 
ing the Scythian hypothesis, yet insisted on the priority in time 
of 2: 1—4: 4, it became a commonplace to see Jeremiah jerked 


16 LOT® , p. 252. 
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into the prophetic office by the imminent peril from the north." 
Even though the Scythians are beginning to lose their place in the 
commentaries, this view is still quite popular. 

The question of the legitimacy of the Scythian theory had best 
be left over to our treatment of 4: 5—6: 26. All that need concern 
us here is, that, even if it is true, to link it with Jeremiah’s call 
is incompatible with the present order of the book, as Skinner 
saw so clearly.** I believe too that in spite of many affirmations 
to the contrary it is not implied by the narrative of the call itself. 

If we confine ourselves to the text of Jeremiah and particularly 
to that of the call, we find our attention drawn to the events of 
Josiah’s thirteenth regnal year (1: 2) and to this alone. There 
is no warrant for regarding this merely as a note of time. Not 
only is the dating lacking in various prophets, where editorial 
ignorance can hardly be the cause, but in the remarkable case of 
Amos his prophesying is deliberately dated by the date of the 
coming earthquake and not by the regnal year of Uzziah or 
Jeroboam II, which must have been ascertainable by the editor 
of the book. It seems reasonable from the evidence before us to 
assume that where a prophecy or an incident has a date attached 
to it, this is intended to help in our understanding of it. 

I have already argued in the first chapter that Josiah had in 
fact, however cautiously, started his reformation in his twelfth 
regnal year (627 B.C.). The great weakness of Skinner’s excellent 
description of “The Two Religions of Israel "'® is that he assumes 
that Jerusalem still lay below the horizon of the young prophet’s 
consciousness in ch. 2, and that he sees in the popular religion 
under Manasseh merely a clearer expression of what had existed 
all along. 

For a short period under Ahaz and for three generations under 
Manasseh, Amon and the boy king Josiah, Jehovah's temple in 
Jerusalem had not merely given hospitality to other deities, who 
might be regarded as allies and subordinates, but had publicly 
proclaimed the subordination of Judah’s God to the astral deities 
of Assyria. It was as a mark of subordination, religiously as 
well as politically, that Azah had introduced a copy of Tiglath- 


17 So, among many others, Peake (Century Bible), p. 4; Streane (Cam- 
bridge Bible), pp. xii, 5; Caiger, Lives of the Prophets?, p. 175; G. A. 
Smith, Jeremiah*, pp. 73 f. (with reserve); Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, 
pp. 31 f., 38-42; T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient 
Israel2, p. 121. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 52-57. 

19 Op. cit., ch. IV. 
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pileser’s travelling altar (2 Ki. 16: 10-16).2° This was carried 
much further by Manasseh (2 Ki. 21: 3c, 5). “This developed 
astral worship . . . came in with the Assyrian domination as part 
of the obligation of subject states to the empire; e.g., there were 
the ritual dues for ‘Ashur and Belit, and the gods of Assyria’, 
required by Ashurbanipal.’’*? 

The circles round the throne may have acquiesced in this because 
of the atmosphere it created, which favoured “divine kingship” 
and hence royal autocracy. But for every loyal Jehovah worshipper 
it must have meant continual pain of heart and sorrow, and this 
in itself is sufficient to explain why Zephaniah and Jeremiah, in 
contrast to their eighth-century predecessors, put religious and not 
moral reform in the first place. 

But even in the purely West-Semitic elements in Manasseh’s 
syncretistic worship there is something which is absent in the 
licentious nature-worship attacked by Hosea. Albright®* accepts 
the view that by this period human sacrifice was dying out in 
Phoenicia, while it did not exist in Assyria to act as a corrupting 
influence from there. He may be correct in his linking of it under 
Ahaz and Manasseh with North Syrian influence, but it is hard to 
believe that the influence of this region could have been naturally 
strong in Judah; in addition Jer. 7: 31 seems to be conclusive that 
under Manasseh it was not merely a by-product of syncretistic 
worship, but that it was offered to Jehovah himself. Skinner's 
suggestion** that it was due to a loss of nerve in the popular 
religion is hardly borne out by its vanishing in Phoenicia under 
almost identical conditions. Further, what little evidence we have 
seems to link it with Tophet in the Hinnom Valley alone. It 
seems to have been peculiarly a royal-sponsored cult. We shall 
probably be not far wrong in seeing under Manasseh not merely 
the old Canaanized worship of Jehovah that had all along 
threatened true religion in Israel, but a deliberate syncretism 
intended to destroy all that was distinctive in the religion of 
Jehovah. 

It is almost impossible to picture to ourselves what it must 
have meant to the loyaltists, when in 627 B.C., after almost 
seventy years, the first signs of reform appeared. Their joys must 
have been tempered by doubts and fears as to whether there 


20 So Montgomery and Gehman: Kings (1.C.C.), pp. 495f., with citation 
of authorities. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel®, p. 161, 
gives a different interpretation. 

21 Montgomery and Gehman, op. cit., pp. 519 f. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 168ff. 2% Op. cit., p. 63. 
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would be repercussions from Assyria and whether the old court 
circles might not cut it prematurely short. Surely here is an 
adequate background against which young Jeremiah could hear 
the Lord’s call, and we need look no further. 


2. The Call (1: 4-10) 


(4) The word of the LorD came to me ; 

(5) “Before I fashioned you in the womb, I aa you; 
before you were born, I set you apart for My service; 

a prophet to the nations I appointed you.” 

(6) I said, “Alas, Lord Jehovah! behold, I know not how to 
speak, for I am too young.” 

(7) The Lorp said to me: “You must not say, ‘I am too young’; 

for you shall go to whomever I send you, 
and you shall speak whatever I command you. 

(8) Be not afraid, however grimly they may look, for I am 
with you to deliver you—oracle of Jehovah!” 

(9) The LorD stretched out His hand and caused it to touch my 
mouth, and the LorD said to me: “Behold, I have put My 
words in your mouth. 

(10) See! today I give you authority over the nations and king- 
doms to root out, to pull down (to destroy, to break down), 
to build and to plant.” 

It was January or early February 625 B.C. Young Jeremiah, 
some eighteen or nineteen years old, was out of doors, maybe 
at work in the family fields, maybe just thinking of the future— 
the justification for this setting is given later. Suddenly, without 
any conscious preparation, he knew that the Lord was speaking 
to him. The simplicity of the narrative defies the translator's 
skill. The “now” (v. 4, R.V.) is merely “and”, linking doubtless 
with the date in v. 2, for v. 3 is a parenthesis, while “came to” 
gives too much precision to the “became to” of the Hebrew. So 
often this has been the experience of the saints, and such is ever 
the miracle of God's voice. Suddenly it is there, and, as Myers 
wrote in his Saint Paul : 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


The message was simple. In the darkest hour of Manasseh’s 
reign, even as in the darkness of Egyptian bondage, God had been 
planning for the future and had brought Jeremiah into the world, 
as He had once brought Moses. He was to be His spokesman 
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(for this is the meaning of nabi’, prophet) to the nations with all 
God’s authority to aid him (v. 10). 

In the light of this and 36: 2 it seems unreasonable to question 
the essential authenticity of the oracles against the nations, as 
is done by many (cf. ch. II). If there had been in fact the amount 
of editorial work on Jeremiah as is often suggested, it would have 
been easier to omit this unique title, which is so hard to explain 
than to have provided a collection of spurious oracles in semi- 
justification of it. 

At first sight, when we study Jer. 25: 15-19; 27; 28; 46-51, it is 
hard to see wherein we are to give Jeremiah the preference over 
Isaiah or Ezekiel as a prophet to the nations. Closer study will 
suggest that there are marked differences among them. _Isaiah’s 
oracles to the nations, where he is not simply a proclaimer of 
God’s moral rule, are largely a commentary on and an amplifi- 
cation of the theme “Ho! Assyrian the rod of mine anger.” Ezekiel 
is concerned above all else to guarantee the world rule of Jehovah 
to the despondent exiles. Jer. 25: 15-29 and 46: 1-49: 33 are 
linked with Nebuchadrezzar’s decisive victory at Carchemish in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim. This, one of the turning points of 
ancient history, left the Fertile Crescent in perplexity as to what 
the womb of the future might hold. It was then that Jeremiah in 
the name of his God gave the rule of the world, Judah not 
excepted, to Nebuchadrezzar. 

There is, however, perhaps another sense in which Jeremiah 
may be said to be a prophet to the nations, even though it is 
secondary. The words of God’s spokesmen were so bound up 
with Israel that though they were not bounded by Israel’s 
horizons, their words were scarcely comprehensible to any who 
did not know Israel's history. With Jeremiah, however, his life 
spoke more clearly and loudly than his words, and its message 
was one which all men could understand. 

Jeremiah’s answer is a striking one. It reveals not only that 
there lay a history of close communion with God behind the call, 
but also that the call was expected. His answer was not “No!”, 
but “Not yet!” It is hardly fair to compare him with Moses and 
to say with Kirkpatrick (typical of countless others),** “We mark 
at the outset the prophet’s natural timidity of character and 
reluctance to face the terrible task before him.” He did not yet 
know that the task was terrible, and he had every reason for saying, 
“Not yet!” But once God showed that He was in earnest 


24 The Doctrine of the Prophets,’ pp. 301 f. 
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Jeremiah had no more to say. The Reader of hearts knew that 
he had accepted the commission laid on him. 

Jeremiah had good grounds for his protest. The standard 
English translation “child” entirely distorts the meaning. There 
is probably no case where na‘ar means child, except where this is 
made clear by the context. Where it is used of free men, it 
implies someone too young to be a full citizen, unmarried and 
still living in his parents’ home—when it is used of slaves, there is 
probably no suggestion of youth involved. The rendering above, 
“too young”, follows the LXX and gives the general meaning of 
what Jeremiah said, though it fails to indicate clearly his lack of 
standing in society. The inference that he was eighteen or nine- 
teen is based on the fact that he was not married (cf. 16: 2); it is 
hardly likely that he would have remained unmarried much 
longer, had the call not come. 

In an age, when we are faced even with the abomination of child 
evangelists, i.e. genuine children preaching regularly to adult con- 
gregations, it has become hard for us to appreciate the weight laid 
on age in Old Testament times. This would have been felt par- 
ticularly in a priestly family, where seniority will have been more 
valued than in most walks of life, and where the normal entry into 
full priestly functions will probably have been at thirty.** So 
Jeremiah’s protest, “Too soon!” was an entirely reasonable one. 

Gold’ only answer was to make His instructions clearer. It is 
questionable whether “Be not afraid of them” (v. 8, so essentially 
R.S.V.) is a really adequate rendering of the Hebrew, though that 
offered is a paraphrase. We hardly need assume that the Lord 
made Himself visible at this point (v. 9); at the most the conscious- 
ness of an arm and the touch of fingers is implied. This was 
sufficient; God needed no answer, for He knew the reply of 
Jeremiah’s heart. 

There is no MS. authority for the omission of the words 
bracketed in v. 10, but the parallelism strongly suggests that they 
have been supplied from similar passages like 18: 7; 24: 6. 


3. The Prophet's Message (1: 11-16) 


(11) The word of the LorD came to me: “ What are you look- 
ing at, Jeremiah? ” I said, “I am looking at a branch of waker” 
(i.c. almond). (12) “ You have rightly seen,” said the Lorp, “ for 
I am awake over My word to fulfil it.” 

(13) The word of the LorD came to me a second time: “ What 


25 See my discussion in Ezekiel: The Man and His Message, pp. 16f. 
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are you looking at?” I said, “ 1 am looking at a boiling pot, and 
its contents are tilting over from the north.” (14) The Lorp said 
to me, “From the north evil shall break forth on all the inhabi- 
tants of the land, (15) for see, I am even now calling all (the, 
families of) the kingdoms of the north—oracle of Jehovah!—to 
come and place every man his throne hard by the gates of 
Jerusalem and against her walls round about, and against all the 
cities of Judah. (16) And I shall speak My judgments against 
them because of all their wickedness in forsaking Me and making 
sacrifices to smoke to other gods and prostrating themselves: before 
the works of their hands.” 

It must be clearly realized that the question of whether ch. 1 
covers a day in Jeremiah’s life or a longer period can receive only 
a subjective answer. Personally I incline strongly to the former, 
though most prefer the latter view.** Their motivation is that 
they see the visions as an outcome of Jeremiah’s brooding over 
the meaning of his call. 

Only in the stories of the call of Isaiah and Ezekiel do we 
have enough detail to justify firm conclusions. In neither case 
have we any suggestion of a break between the call itself and 
the giving of what was to be the prophet’s basic message ; nor is 
there any suggestion that this message had been anticipated by 
him. The tremendous power of the true prophet came not from 
his giving his own message at the divine command, but from his 
certainty that his message came from God alone. It may well be 
that after the shock of the initial message the prophet found past 
impressions suddenly being brought into focus, showing him the 
logical force of the message he had received from God, but that is 
something else. 

Jeremiah is the extremist among the prophets. His call may 
explain his certainty of being the Lord’s spokesman, but not the 
grip of his message on him, a grip he would so gladly have avoided. 
His faithfulness and his extremism are best explained by the 
impact of a revelation he knew was not his discovery. I consider, 
therefore, that we have every justification for linking call and 
message in the closest way. To him who would suggest that some- 
what more time is suggested by the narrative it is enough to say, 
that when a man hears the voice of God, as Jeremiah did, whether 
in ecstasy, or trance, or vision, or however it be, time seems to 
slow up, and the experience of days can be packed into an hour. 

Some writers make rather heavy work explaining the nature of 


26 So Skinner, op. cit., pp. 30 ff., G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 84 f. 
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Jeremiah’s visions. There is no intrinsic objection to the sugges- 
tion that the Beduin method of drawing an omen from the object 
on which the eye first rests was known to the prophets of Israel. 
Guillaume, however, carries little conviction, when he says,”’ “The 
Book of Jeremiah . . . in its opening chapter affords two perfect 
examples of the Beduin method of augury.” Had he becn able 
to show that Jeremiah was in the habit of receiving his oracles in 
this way, it would have been different, but only the Joubtful 
example of ch. 24 is given. It is too easily overlooked that we are 
not dealing with normal oracles, but with a necessary part of the 
prophet’s call. A closer parallel is probably to be found in John 


Masefield’s The Everlzsting Mercy: 


O glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I'd been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 

Was babbling out of Paradise ; 

The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing Christ has risen again .. . 
All earthly things that blesstd morning 
Were everlasting joy and warning. 


Jeremiah’s eye fell on a spray of almond blossom in the winter 
sunshine proclaiming that the tree was awake, and so nature 
as a whole would soon show the fulfilment of spring. The divine 
voice assured him that Jehovah too was awake over His word to 
fulfil it. In the long winter of Manasseh’s reign it had seemed 
that God was trebly asleep. He had seemed indifferent to the 
cruelty, injustice and blasphemy of the royal religious policy. It 
would seem that even the prophetic witness had ceased. Then too 
the words of doom spoken by Isaiah and Micah seemed to have 
been no more than their adversaries had maintained, the ravings 
of fanatics. For the loyal remnant too it had seemed as though 
God were asleep and did not hear their prayers. Now, just as the 
blossoms of the waker proclaimed the irresistible coming of spring, 
so God too was awake. The prophetic voice had been renewed 
with Zephaniah, Josiah was turning to reforms, Jeremiah had 
heard his call—the purposes of God were beginning to work, and 
once they were in spate, nothing would be able now to hold them 
up. 

Rudolph’** is, of course, correct in pointing out that nothing is 
said of winter and almond blossom, etc., but these are conclusions 


27 Peake, op. cit., pp. 8f., Rudolph: Jeremia,? p. 9, Weiser: Das Buch 
des Propheten Jeremia, p. 14. 
_ 28 Prophecy and Divination, p. 153. 
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from the story which seem so obvious that they are not likely to 
be false. It is hard to see why the standard English versions (A.V., 
R.V., R.S.V.) have preferred to speak of God as watching over 
His word. The Hebrew verb includes both meanings equally, and 
their rendering destroys the parallelism with the waking tree. 

But what would the fulfilment of God’s purposes mean? As 
Jeremiah’s eyes fell on the cloud masses to the north, it seemed 
as though they took the shape of a great boiling pot, tilting over 
from the north, its contents ready to boil over on Anathoth and 
Jerusalem behind him. Then came the divine voice assuring him 
that not only would evil break forth from the north, but that at 
the very moment God was preparing His instruments of 
judgment. 

Obviously the pot Jeremiah saw may have been an ordinary 
cooking-pot over a fire, but this hardly accounts for the feeling 
of awe expressed in the Xerse Hebrew, nor for Jeremiah’s ready 
consciousness in which direction it was tilting. I have followed 
Rudolph and Weiser in keeping the Massoretic text of the pas- 
sage, for though the Hebrew is difficult, it hardly needs emendation. 
The LXX justifies the omission of “the families of” in v. 15. 

It should be specially noted that this prophecy of doom is 
completely indeterminate. Unless Egypt were to revive, the only 
enemies of note would have to come from the north—from the east 
and west there were no foes to be feared. The mention of “ all the 
kingdoms ” clearly rules out any pre-occupation in Jeremiah’s mind 
with the Scythians. It implies some power that would lead, as had 
Assyria in the past, vassal rulers in its ranks. It is worth noting 
that Nabopolassar will have made Babylon independent of 
Assyria within a matter of months after this oracle. 

Here then we see the source of all that is most typical of 
Jeremiah’s message, the conviction that he lived in the last days 
of Jerusalem, and that the forces were already abroad that would 
destroy her. The strength of these convictions provides the 
simplest explanation of many an oracle in which he goes beyond 
his eighth-century predecessors. 


London. 
(To be continued) 


2° Op. cit., p. 9. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS: AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


II. PAUL DEALS WITH THE REPORT RECEIVED FROM FORTUNATUS 


AND HIS COMPANIONS (CH. 5: 1-6: 20) 


(a) A case of flagrant immorality (Ch, 5: 1-13) 


T is actually reported that one of you is involved in an illicit 

union, and a union of a kind that is not even practised among 
the pagans—a man to be living with his father’s wife! And you— 
far from grieving over this, and taking steps to have the man who 
has behaved in this way removed from your fellowship—you are 
quite inflated with pride about it!' But for my part, although 
I am absent from you in body, I am present with you in spirit, 
and I have already passed judgment on the man who has com- 
mitted this flagrant offence, as though I were actually with you. 
This is what you are to do in the name of the Lord Jesus: you 
must hold a meeting at which I shall be with you in spirit, together 
with the power of our Lord Jesus, and there you must solemnly 
hand a person like this over to Satan with a view to his bodily 
destruction,’ in order that his spirit may find salvation in the day 
of the Lord. | | 

You boast, but there is nothing honourable in your boasting. 
Do you not know that a little leaven permeates the whole mass of 
dough? Sweep out the old leaven, in order to become, so to speak, 
a fresh mass of dough, as free from leaven in fact as you are holy 
in God’s sight. I am using this language because our passover 
sacrifice has already been offered up—our passover sacrifice, of 
course, is Christ. Therefore let us celebrate our festival of 
unleavened bread, having got rid of our old leaven—the leaven of 
evil and wickedness—for the unleavened bread which we use 
for this festival is sincerity and truth. 

I wrote to you in my previous letter telling you not to associate 
with fornicators. Of course I did not refer primarily to fornicators 
of the world—or covetous, rapacious or idolatrous persons—for if 


1 They probably regarded this as a bold assertion of Christian liberty. 
2 Satan is viewed as having (by divine permission) such jurisdiction over 
a Christian’s body as he had over Job’s. © 
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you were to avoid association with them you would have to go out 
of the world itself. No, what I meant when I wrote was this: if 
a man who bears the name of a Christian brother is a fornicator— 
or a covetous, idolatrous, foul-mouthed, drunken or rapacious 
person—you must not associate with Aim; in fact, you must not 
even sit at the same table with him. What business is it of, mine 
to judge outsiders? It is your own responsibility to exercise dis- 
cipline over those who are within your fellowship, but the out- 
siders will have God as their judge. 

So, because it is your own responsibility to exercise discipline 
over your own members, expel that wicked man from your 
communion. 


(b) Christians and the law-courts (Ch. 6: 1-11) 


If any of you has a complaint against his fellow-Christian, does 
he dare to prosecute him before sinners instead of bringing the 
matter before God’s holy people? Do you not know that God's 
holy people are going to judge the world? If the world is going 
to be judged by you, then, are you incompetent to deal with the 
pettiest disputes? Do you not know that we are going to judge 
angels, not to speak of things which belong to this life? If, then, 
you have disputes about things which belong to this life, do you 
set over them people who have no status in the church?' I speak 
like this to make you ashamed. Have you come to such a pass 
that there is no wise man in your company who is able to 
arbitrate between two fellow-Christians? Evidently not, for 
Christian prosecutes Christian publicly, and before unbelievers too! 
Now it is really an utter acknowledgment of defeat on your part 
that you have law suits against one another at all. Why do you 
not rather put up with injury? Why do you not rather allow 
yourselves to be robbed? But it is you who do the injuring and 
the robbing, and to your own fellow-Christians at that! Do you 
not know that unrighteous people will have no inheritance in the 
kingdom of God? Do not deceive yourselves: there will be no 
inheriting the kingdom of God for fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, 
or those who indulge in homosexual practices; nor yet for thieves, 
covetous persons, swindlers, drunkards, or those who are given to 
abusive language. That is what some of you used to be, but you 
have been washed, sanctified and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the Spirit of our God. 


10Or: “You should set over them those who are least esteemed in the 
church”. 
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(c) Liberty and licence (Ch. 6: 12-20) 

“ All things are permissible for me,” you say—yes, but not all 
things are profitable. “ All things are permissible for me "—yes, 
but I will not allow anything to get the mastery over me. “ Food 
is for the stomach, and the stomach is for food "—yes, but God 
will make an end of food and stomach alike. But do not go on to 
say, “ The body is for fornication.”” It is nothing of the sort; it 
is for the Lord, and the Lord is Lord for the body. It is God who 
raised up our Lord, and through His power He will raise us up 
too. Do you not know that your bodies are Christ’s members? 
Well, shall I deprive Christ of His members in order to make them 
members of a harlot? Perish the thought! Do you not know that 
anyone who has commerce with a harlot becomes “one body” with 
her? He does, for the scripture says: “The two will become one 
flesh.”* But he who is united with the Lord is joined in one Spirit 
with Him. Have nothing to do with fornification. Every other sin 
a man commits he commits outside his body, but whoever indulges 
in fornication sins against his own body. Do you not know that 
your body is the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit who resides within 
you, the Spirit whom God bestows upon you? Thus you are not 
your own property, for you have been purchased—and purchased 
at no mean price. So, glorify God in your body! 


IV. PAUL REPLIES TO THE LETTER FROM CORINTH (CH. 7: 1-16: 14) 


(a) Marriage and Divorce (Ch. 7: 1-40) 

i. Js the marriage relationship permissible at all? (Ch. 7: 1-7). 

Now let me deal one by one with the matters you have raised 
in your letter. 

First of all, the marriage question. “It is a good thing,” some 
of you say, “for a man to have no intercourse with a woman at 
all.” I agree; but because of the illicit unions that would be 
contracted if relations between the sexes were left unregulated, 
let every man have his own wife and every woman her own hus- 
band. Let the husband give the wife her due, and let her give her 
husband his. A wife has not unfettered control over her own body, 
for her husband’s rights must be considered; in exactly the same 
way he has not unfettered authority over his body, for his wife’s 
rights must be considered. Do not deprive each other of these rights. 
You may, of course, practise abstinence for a period by mutual 
consent, in order to give yourselves time for prayer; but then 
you should come together again, so that Satan may not make your 


1Gn. 2: 24. 
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incontinence an occasion for tempting you. I am saying this by 
way of permission, I am not commanding you. In fact, my own 
desire would be for every one to be like myself; but each 
Christian has his own gift from God—some this way, and some 
that. 

As for unmarried people and those whose partners have died, 
what I say is this: it is good for them to remain as I am. But if 
they cannot remain continent, then let them marry; it is better 
to marry than to be aflame with unslaked desire. 

To those who are married my directions are these—in fact they 
are not mine but the Lord’s. A wife must not leave her husband 
(if she does, she must remain unmarried or else be reconciled to 
her husband), and a husband must not divorce his wife. 


ii. Mixed marriages (Ch. 7: 12-24) 


For the rest, this is my own ruling, not the Lord’s. If a 
Christian man has a wife who is not a believer, but she is con- 
tent to go on living with him, he must not divorce her. And if a 
Christian woman has a husband who is not a believer, and he is 
content to go on living with her, she must not divorce her hus- 
band. The unbelieving husband is consecrated by his union with 
a Christian wife, and the unbelieving wife is consecrated by her 
relation to a Christian husband. If that were not so, your children, 
born of such a mixed marriage, would be unholy; as it is, they 
are as holy as the children of two Christian parents. If, on the 
other hand, the unbelieving partner withdraws from the marriage 
relationship, let the withdrawal take effect ; the Christian husband 
or wife is not bound by the marriage tie in such circumstances. 
But it is best if the marriage remains in force, for your Christian 
calling is a peaceable one. Are you a Christian woman married 
to an unbelieving husband? Well, how do you know that you may 
not be the salvation of your husband? And are you a Christian 
man with an unbelieving wife? Well, for all you know you may 
be her salvation. 

However, in accordance with God’s appointment for each one 
of you, let each of you go on living in the status in which God 
has called you. This is the instruction that I give in all the 
churches. For example: was a man circumcised when God called 
him? Then he should not try to annul his circumcision. Was he - 
uncircumcised? Then he should not get himself circumcised. 
Circumcision is of no consequence, nor uncircumcision either ; 
what does matter is the keeping of God’s commandments. So, I 
say, everyone should continue in the condition in which he was 
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when God called him. Were you a slave when God called you? 
Do not let that trouble you (but if you do have an opportunity of 
gaining your liberty, avail yourself of it). For a slave who is now 
“in the Lord” because God has called him is the Lord’s freed- 
man; in the same way a free man whom God has called is 
henceforth Christ’s slave. It was with no mean price that you 
were bought; do not become enslaved to men. So then, my 
brothers, let everyone continue before God in the condition which 


was his when God called him. 
iii. Vows of virginity (Ch. 7: 15-38) 


Now you ask about those who have vowed to remain celibate. 
I have no commandment of the Lord which applies to such people, 
but I give my judgment as one who has experienced the Lord’s 
mercy and is therefore responsible to be faithful to Him. In view 
of the present emergency, I think this is good—namely, that a man 
should remain celibate. Are you married to a wife? Do not try 
to undo the marriage tie. Are you unmarried? Do not seek a 
wife. But if you do marry, you have committed no sin; and if 
a woman who has dedicated herself to a life of virginity with you 
marries after all—well, she has committed no sin. But people in 
such a case will have trouble in their temporal relationships, and 
I would like to spare you this. What I mean is this, my brothers: 
- the present lease of time is limited, and thereafter those who have 
wives will be as though they had none, and those who weep now 
will have no more cause to weep, those who rejoice will have no 
more cause for joy, those who buy will have no tenure of their 
purchase, those who make use of this world’s goods will have no 
opportunity to use them to the full; for the present world-order 
is passing away. | 

I want you to be free from care. The unmarried man cares for 
the Lord’s interests; his concern is to please the Lord. But the 
married man must care for things belonging to this present order ; 
his concern is to please his wife, and so his attention is divided. 
So too the unmarried woman, living a life of virginity, cares for 
the Lord’s interests ; her aim is to be holy in body and spirit alike. 
But the married woman must pay attention to this world’s affairs, 
so as to please her husband. It is for your own advantage that I 
am saying this; I don’t want to restrict your liberty by throwing 
a noose round you, so to speak; but I do want you to live in a 
way that is seemly and devoted to the Lord, without distracting 
cares. 

If however, a man thinks that he is behaving unfairly towards 
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the woman who has vowed to live with him in a state of virginity, 
now that she is past the flower of her age, if there is no other help 
for it—well, let him do as he thinks fit; he is committing no sin ; 
let them get married. On the other hand, here is a man who 
maintains his purpose steadfastly ; he is*under no constraint in 
the matter, but his will-power is firm, and he has made up his 
mind to keep his own virgin companion as such; what do I say 
of him? This, that he will do well to follow this course. In short, 
the man who marries his virgin companion is acting with complete 
propriety ; but the man who refrains from such a marriage will be 
acting in an even more praiseworthy manner. 


iv. Widows (Ch. 7: 39-40) 


A wife is bound by the marriage tie so long as her husband 
lives. But if her husband falls asleep in death, she is free to 
marry whom she will—provided that the union be a Christian one. 
Still, she is more to be congratulated if she remains a widow—at 
least, that is my judgment, and I think that I too have the Spirit 
of God to guide me. 


(b) Idolatrous food (Ch. 8: 1-13) 


Then, with regard to the flesh of animals which have been sac- 
rificed to idols, we know that (as you claim) “ we all have know- 
ledge.”” Knowledge inflates ; it is love that builds up a substantial 
structure. If anyone thinks he has achieved knowledge, he knows 
nothing yet as he ought. But all who love God are brought within 
the perfect knowledge of God. 

Well then, with regard to the meat of animals which have been 
sacrificed to idols, we know that “an idol is a mere nonentity— 
nothing in the world ” and that “there is no God but one.” Well 
said: for even if there are so-called gods in heaven or on earth (as 
indeed there are—many “ gods ” and many “ lords’), yet we know 
but one God, the Father, from whom all things proceed and to 
whom we live; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom all 
things exist, ourselves included. Yet this clear knowledge is not 
enjoyed by all. Some, Christians though they are, through force 
of habit and familiarity with the idea of the idol, still regard such 
food, when they eat it, as having been sacrificed to an idol. They 
have a tender conscience in this matter, and it is stained with a 
sense of guilt if they ignore it and eat the food. 

Now food will not do us any good in the sight of God ;_ we are 
none the worse if we do not eat it, and none the better if we do. 
Take care that this liberty of yours does not prove an obstacle to 
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those whose conscience is tender. You “have knowledge” and 
can sit at table at an idol feast, assured that the idol has no 
existence; but if someone sees you doing so, and he has a tender 
conscience in such matters, he may be encouraged to follow your 
example and eat idolatrous food against the dictate of his own 
conscience. Thus by your show of superior “ knowledge” 
irreparable harm is done to your brother with the weaker con- 
science than yours—your brother for whom Christ died as much 
as He died for you. When you sin against your fellow-Christians 
in this way and outrage their tender consciences, you sin against 
Christ Himself. Therefore if food proves a spiritual obstacle to 
my fellow-Christian, I will abstain from eating flesh my whole life 
long, sooner than cause my brother to stumble in his spiritual life. 


(To be continued) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


History and Eschatology. The Gifford Lectures, 1955. By Rudolf Bultmann. 
(Edinburgh University Press. 1957. ix, 171 pp. 15s.) 


name suggests to many people only one thing: his programme 
for demythologizing the gospel. This programme purports to help 
answer the question: what should we preach?; and rests on two assump- 
tions: first, that the gospel records are unreliable and New Testament 
theology is itself an adaptation of Gnostic myths; second, that preaching 
to-day must begin from the “ scientific’’ view of the universe as a closed 
system, and not therefore assert miracles, not even Christ’s resurrection, 
because such assertions are both false and irrelevant to the real point of the 
gospel. Bultmann’s own version of the gospel is really a new Gnosticism : 
he reduces the kerygma from a declaration of historical facts to a system 
of significant ideas, and explains redemption as simply an inner release in 
the present, not a historical deliverance achieved long ago on a Cross. The 
seriousness with which Bultmann’s views are regarded to-day seems out 
of all proportion to their intrinsic plausibility or fruitfulness. It reflects 
the acuteness with which modern theology has come to feel Bultmann’s 
problem (what does one preach when one doubts the trustworthiness of 
New Testament history and the finality of New Testament theology?), 
rather than the real value of his solution. That this is what the current 
interest in Bultmann means is rather confirmed by the fact, noted by 
Wingren, that Bultmann’s demythologizing programme was to all intents 
and purposes announced by him in 1933, but attracted no attention till he 
wrote his famous article, ““ New Testament and Mythology,” in 1940, when 
war was on and the problem of what to preach had become more pressing. 

However this may be, it is unfortunate that Bultmann is only known for 
his radical criticism and his rather wild views about preaching the gospel ; 
for the temptation is then to dismiss the rest of his work too lightly. 
These Gifford Lectures, for instance, are on a different subject and contain 
things well worth pondering. The lectures address themselves to a real 
question, which cannot but rise in all sensitive minds in our present cultural 
and political situation—is the individual wholly at the mercy of the blind 
grinding of the world history machine or “can there be a way to detect 
meaning in history and therewith meaning in historical human life?” 
(p. 11). If not, then we are shut up to nihilism and despair. Typical 
existentialist pessimism, you say. Agreed; but is it not, so far, justified ? 
We shall be wise to take Bultmann’s question just as seriously as he him- 
self does, whatever we may think of his answer to it. Im any case, we can 
learn something from watching him wrestle with this problem. 

He begins his answer by reviewing the development of Western thought 
on the meaning of the historical process and the nature of historical know- 
ledge. The eschatological motif (the idea, that is, of an end which is 
both terminus and goal of all that has gone before) weaves in and out of 
the story in various guises. New Testament eschatology, the belief that 
the end of history had come, or was on the point of coming at the impend- 
ing parousia, first prompted a view of the meaning of history as a whole: 
the pioneer here was Paul, who viewed all that had passed before Christ 
as a divine preparation for grace. Then, as the parousia delayed, there 
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developed the teleological philosophy of world-history between the two 
comings, which was later secularized by Idealism and Materialism (Hegel 
and Marx) through the replacing of belief in an over-ruling providence 
by the idea of an immanent principle of development in the natural order. 
Scepticism about this immanent principle of progress then led to denials 
of unity and continuity in world-history (Burckhardt, Spengler, etc.), and 
to our present widespread sense of puzzlement and despair, springing from 
our awareness of being involved in an apparently meaningless process. 
No eschatological hope seems left to us, whether sacred or profane. Our 
search for the meaning of history seems to have shown us that history has 
no goal, no plan, no integrating principle and therefore no meaning in 
the sense in which we sought it. This, Bultmann seems to think, is a valid 
and necessary conclusion. 

At this point, Evangelicals will no doubt part company with Bultmann. 
They will say that the meaning of history is found in the plan of God 
which history fulfils: a plan whose reality faith accepts on Scripture 
grounds even at times when it is not obviously confirmed, and perhaps 
apparently contradicted, by objects of sight. (This happens, after all, to 
every object of faith at some stage, as Luther used to stress.) Probably 
Evangelicals will wish to say too that such Scriptures as Rom. 9-11 and 
the book of the Revelation give evidence to show that the classic Christian 
teleological view of world-history between Christ’s two comings is sub- 
stantially right, and need not be abandoned. 


But Bultmann rejects the biblical doctrine of providence altogether: - 


how, then, can he find unity and meaning in history? He tries to do so 
by analysing the nature of historical knowledge. This, he says, is not 
analogous to scientific knowledge, just as historiography goes beyond exact 
chronicling. . Historical knowledge is only valid and objective when sought 
as the answer to a valid historical question, asked in terms of actual 
present problems (e.g. “ what is the meaning and importance of the French 
Revolution in view of the problem of the organisation and authority of 
the state ?" [p. 121]). The true historian is the man who lets the present 
and the past question and answer each other in his own mind, in order 
that he may see more clearly what he can do and what he must do here 
and now. “The genuine historical question grows out of the historical 
emotion of the subject, of the person, who feels his responsibility. There- 
fore historical research includes the readiness to hear the claim which meets 
one in the historical phenomena” (pp. 121 f.). The unity of historical 
knowledge consists, not in the recognition of a uniform pattern or purpose 
in the past, but in the historian’s own awareness that every present 
moment is for him an eschatological moment, in which the answers and 
questions of the past meet him in the present and call forth from him the 
reaction of responsible choice which goes to make the new thing, which is 
the future. The history that each one knows is one, not because of what 
it is in itself, but because it all unites to summon him to action here and 
now. Therefore: “ Always in your present lies the meaning of history, 
and you cannot see it as a spectator, but only in your responsible decisions ~ 
(p. 155). 

Probably this is not a very important book. It is certainly very short 
and cursory for a set of Giffords, and breaks little fresh ground. Bultmann’s 
necessarily over-simplified account of the history of history seems to 
depend almost entirely on secondary sources, and his discussion of his- 
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torical knowledge is mainly an exposition with existentialist extensions of 
Croce and Collingwood. The questionable features of his position—his 
radical criticism of the Evangelists, his views of New Testament eschatology 
as a habit of thought in which the present swallows up the future, and his 
conception of the gospel as just a therapy for existentialist Angst, are 
taken for granted without discussion. His existentialist conception of 
historical method and knowledge needs far more elucidation than it gets, 
as does his existentialist formula of “ historicity” (or “ real existence ”)}— 
“ responsibility over against the future, which is at the same time the 
responsibility over against the heritage of the past in face of the future” 
(p. 143). All these facts limit the book’s significance. Yet Bultmann’s 
point that the study of history involves the interacting of past and present 
in the historian’s mind, each casting light on the other, seems most true 
and important, the more so when detached from an existentialist context 
and linked to the biblical view of past and present as ruled by the same 
sovereign God. We owe Bultmann thanks at least for stressing this 
thought. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. L. PACKER. 


The Mystery of the Lord's Supper. Sermons on the Sacrament preached 
in the Kirk of Edinburgh in a.p. 1589. By Robert Bruce. Translated 
and edited by Thomas F. Torrance. (James Clarke, London. 1958. 
198 pp. 15s.) 


je preacher of these five famous sermons was a Scots worthy whom 
the Editor of THe EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Once described in the 
reviewer's hearing as “the Robert Bruce”—not the king who studied the 
spider, but the man of God who followed John Knox as leader of the 
Kirk, dared, like him, to stand up to the reigning monarch (and suffered 
for it), and did so much to bring about the final establishment of the 
Kirk’s Presbyterian constitution by Act of Parliament in 1592. He was 
perhaps the greatest preacher in Scotland. “No man in his time spake 
with such evidence and power of the Spirit,” declared John Livingston, who 
had known him well; “no man had so many seals of conversion; yea, 
many of his hearers thought no man, since the Apostles, spoke with such 
power. . . . He was very short in prayer when others were present, but 
every sentence was like a strong bolt up to heaven . . . being alone, he 
spent much time in wrestling and prayer. . . . Whatever he spoke in public 
or private, yea, even when he read the Word, I thought it had such a 
force as I never discerned in any other man.” Pulpit power is notoriously 
difficult to preserve on paper, but something of Bruce’s unction is still 
felt as one reads these sermons. 

They were preached in 1589, when Bruce was 30. They were printed as 
delivered, without revision, and they were delivered, Bruce says in his 
prefatory epistle, “rudely . . . in sensible and homely terms ... as it 
pleased God for the time to give me it.” (Manuscript preaching was not 
encouraged in Scotland at this time.) They contain a fine, rich statement 
of authentic Reformed sacramental teaching. Bruce gives us his rationale 
of sacraments in the first sermon. A sacrament, he says, is a sign and 
seal of the real saving union with Christ disclosed in the gospel, and is 
“annexed to the preached Word of God to seal up and confirm the truth 
contained in the same Word” (p. 41). It is an effective sign, for “the 
Sacrament exihibits and delivers the thing that it signifies to the soul and 
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heart, as soon as the sign is delivered to the mouth” (p. 44). The 
sacrament received in faith conveys Christ. “‘ You may be quite sure that 
if you are faithful, Christ is as busy working inwardly in your soul, as 
the Minister is working outwardly in regard to your body. See how busy 
the Minister is in breaking the bread, in pouring out the wine, in giving 
the bread and wine to you. Christ is just as busy, in breaking His own 
Body unto you, and in giving you the juice of His own Body in a spiritual 
and invisible way” (p. 62). Why are sacraments needed? “It is certainly 
true that we get no new thing in the Sacrament; we get no other thing in 
the Sacrament, than we get in the Word "—which is, Christ Himself in all 
His fulness. The sacrament, therefore, is appointed “not that you may 
get any new thing’’—if you have Christ, there is nothing more to get— 
“but that you may get the same thing better than you had it in the Word,” 
through the greater power of the sacrament to move the heart and stir up 
faith (p. 63f.). The administering of the sacrament, the “ visible Word,” 
Bruce would say, is thus not so much an appendix to the ministry of the 
preached Word as its climax and completion. This, of course, is the 
high, positive sacramental doctrine which we find in Calvin. It stands in 
striking contrast to the minimizing approach to the sacraments which 
marks much modern evangelicalism. 

The first three sermons elucidate the meaning and efficacy of the Lord's 
Supper ; the last two deal in the searching, experimental way characteristic 
of the Scottish tradition with self-examination before communicating and 
the way to seek, discern and guard God's gifts of faith and a good con- 
science. Bruce was as sensitive and deeply exercised a soul as Luther or 
Bunyan, and his description here of the conflict of faith with doubt and 
an accusing conscience reflects the thoroughness of his education in the 
school of Anfechtung. 


Professor Torrance has done good service in republishing shun sermons. 
To make them easier reading for “the general membership of the Kirk ” 
(and others too, we hope), he has modernized the old Scots language of 
the original and shortened the text a little. As always when great sermons 
are abbreviated, the cutting out of words is a letting out of life-blood, 
and these ons have noticeably lost something. The spacious and 
dignified colloquialism which made the original so “ home-coming ” 
(Whyte’s word) has been toned down, and the sermons have acquired a 
lean, terse, hurrying style which is neither very sermon-like nor very 
Bruce-like. This means a certain lessening of power, which is a pity. 
One wonders if the pruning was really necessary. 

Dr. Torrance also provides an Introduction, biographical and theological, 
in which he pots Wodrow to good effect and adds some general comments 
on Bruce’s doctrine. These may not please all Bruce’s admirers. Dr. 
Torrance, as is well known, and as he himself states in the preface to his 
latest book, reads the history of theology through the spectacles of Karl 
Barth. Now, Barth’s approach to historical theology has two limitations 
which may be thought serious: it is intellectualistic, concerning itself 
chiefly with formal relationships between theology and philosophy, and 
it is reductionistic, viewing all developments in Protestant thought and 
piety after Calvin as nothing but roads downhill into moralistic rationalism 
or pietistic mysticism. Dr. Torrance is a loyal pupil, as he shows by 
some strictures on the Westminster divines; and he feels it necessary to 
regret the strength of Bruce’s emphasis on the need for conscience to be 
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exercised in strict self-examination, and on “the concept [but of course 
Bruce would have said, the reality] of conscious ‘access’ through a repent- 
ant and prayerful spirit to the presence and power of God” (p. 28). Dr. 
Torrance sees this emphasis as a departure from the “ biblical outlook of 
Calvin,” and as containing in itself the seeds of moralism and morbidity ; 
it is, he thinks, a reappearance of the Stoic idea of the autonomous 
conscience, meditated through the Renaissance. Over against it, he indi- 
cates a view of “the Christian conscience” as a corporate phenomenon 
which (if the cryptic sentence about it on p. 31 really means what it says) 
would seem to rule out self-examination and experimental piety altogether. 
As to whether Bruce teaches any exercise of conscience beyond what | 
Cor. 11: 28 and 2 Cor. 13: 5 prescribe, or any access to God beyond what 
David prays for in Ps. 51, the reader must judge. But it is perhaps a 
question whether Dr. Torrance and his mentor are not falling into a sort 
of Sandemanianism, being so anxious to get rid of legalistic pietism that 
they throw away evangelical piety with it (the baby with the bath-water). 

Incidentally, Dr. Torrance may not shelter behind M’Crie in accusing 
Bruce of undue scrupulosity and stubborn pride in the Gowrie affair. The 
clauses which Dr. Torrance quotes on p. 30—"“ granting that he gave way 
to scrupulosity . . . and that he stood too much on the point of honour "— 
are all qualified in M'Crie’s text by a parenthesis which Dr. Torrance omits 
—* concessions that some will not be disposed to make.” By these words, 
M'Crie carefully avoids committing himself to this adverse verdict, which 
ought not therefore to be given as his. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. L. Packer. 


The Holy Pretence. By George L. Mosse. (Basil Blackwell. 1957. 159 
pp. 2Is.) 
Is interesting essay, sub-titled “A Study in Christianity and Reason 
of State from William Perkins to John Winthrop,” is a sounding taken 
in the largely uncharted waters of post-Reformation casuistical divinity. 
The author, who teaches history at the University of Wisconsin, is con- 
cerned to discover what attitude sixteenth- and sevententh-century theolo- 
gians took towards the Renaissance notion of “ reason of state.” ‘“ Reason 
of state” is the maxim of action which promotes and maintains the state's 
prosperity and power. Renaissance political theory, of which Machiavelli 
was a principal architect, regarded it as the maxim which rulers ought 
regularly to follow, even when “ policy "—expedient wicked action—was 
involved in so doing. The question is, what did the divines think about 
this? Mr. Mosse pays most attention to Puritan views on this subject, 
examining in full the relevant utterances of holy Mr. Perkins of Cam- 
bridge, the founder of Puritan casuistry, William Ames, his disciple, who 
carried on his work, and John Winthrop, governor of Massachusetts and 
child of the tradition which Perkins created. In addition, the author 
glances at Wilcocks, John Goodwin, Preston, Cotton and two radicals, 
Sterry and Saltmarsh; also at some Roman writers and at the great 
Anglican casuists, Jeremy Taylor and Robert Sanderson. He finds that in 
varying degrees all these writers save Sanderson find a place on theological 
grounds for reason of state as a principle of political action and for a 
measure of policy (called “ prudence”’) in following it out. 
The exact significance of these results would be clearer if the inquiry 
had been conducted on a broader basis: if, for instance, the author had 
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' gone more deeply into what the divines thought was the God-given function 
of the state and the nature of law, divine and human, natural and revealed, 
moral and positive. As it is, Mr. Mosse’s theological touch is sometimes 
unsure and he does not always rightly understand the facts he finds. Thus, 
covenant theology was certainly not Puritanism’s “answer to Calvin’s 
strict doctrine of predestination” (p. 90), relaxing it by the reintroduction 
of “an area of free will” (the author has evidently been misled by Perry 
Miller on this). Again, the distinction between the four senses in which 
works are called “ good” by the divines under discussion—{1) as being 
divinely commanded ; (2) as resulting in glory to God, though not com- 
manded and perhaps directly prohibited in their own nature; (3) as being 
done with a right motive and intention; (4) as being actually productive 
of merit to the agent—is consistently missed. There are also some slips. 
Mr. Mosse speaks of Ramus as if he was a pioneer in recommending the 
use of the Aristotelian syllogism, the foundation of all mediaeval logic (p. 
78). Nobody ever argued that probabiliorism was “either a Catholic 
monopoly or a Jesuit invention of the seventeenth century” (p. 81); the 
principle that when in doubt one should do what seems most probably 
right was an axiom of mediaeval casuistry ; one can only suppose that 
probabiliorism and probabilism have become confused in the author's 
mind. “St.Paul’s Epistle to Timaeus” (p. 83) is actually 1 Tim. 2: 2. 
“The famed twentieth chapter” of Calvin’s Institutes (p. 81 and 90, n.1.) 
appears to be Inst. IV. 20. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. PACKER. 


The Holy Bible. The Berkeley Version in Modern English. Translated 
afresh from the original languages and diligently compared with 
previous translations, with numerous helpful non-doctrinal notes to aid 
the understanding of the reader. Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph.D., Editor-in- 
Chief and Translator of New Testament section. (Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. ix, 944, 289 pp. 
Price in U.S.A., $7.95.) 

IX 1945 Dr. Gerrit Verkuyl published The Berkeley Version of the New 
Testament, a translation into modern English which has won widespread 

appreciation during the 14 years of its existence thus far. Now, under 

Dr. Verkuyl’s editorship, the Old Testament also has been translated, so 

that the whole Bible is now available in the Berkeley version. Twenty 

names appear on the staff of translators, and the help of half-a-dozen 
other scholars is acknowledged. Among the translators we notice the 
names of Gleason L. Archer and W. S. LaSor, of Fuller Seminary, 

Leonard Greenway and Martin J. Wyngaarden, of Grand Rapids, Howard 

A. Hanke, of Asbury Seminary, S. Lewis Johnson, Jr., and Merrill F. 

Unger, of Dallas, Texas, Samuel J. Schultz, of Wheaton College, and the 

veteran George L. Robinson, of McCormick Seminary, who died at an 

advanced age before the translation appeared. 

The format of the work is pleasing; it resembles that of the Revised 
Standard Version not only in general layout but in such features as the 
use of quotation marks and the non-use of italics to indicate words added 
to complete the sense. The editor and his staff of translators must be 
congratulated on a very considerable achievement; and as for the pub- 
lishers, it is safe to say that this is the greatest work they have put out 
to date. 
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As with the Revised Standard Version, the Old Testament part represents 
an improvement on the New. Some features of the New Testament style 
are open to criticism. “Pattern after me, as I pattern after Christ” (1 Cor. 
11: 1) is rather odd English; so is “the leftovers shall be saved” (Rom 
9: 27). The Old Testament section, indeed, is not entirely free from 
curiosities of this kind—‘‘my face-saver and my God” (Ps. 42: 11; 
43: 5), “ Thou didst sell Thy people dirt-cheap” (Ps. 44: 12), and “ My 
insides! ” (Jer. 4: 19) are cases in point—but they are less frequent. 

Little can be said against the translation on the score of accuracy. 
“Many who sleep in the Adamic dust” (Dan. 12: 2) is a curious mis- 
translation ; ‘admath ‘aphar can only mean “ the dusty ground.” 

The traditional sequence of the messianic promise from the protevan- 
gelium of Gen. 3: 15 onwards is maintained and made the more explicit 
by the use of capitalized pronouns to denote divine persons (a departure 
from the usage of A.V., R.V., and R.S.V.). Thus the identity of the 
woman’s seed in Gen. 3: 15 is made clear by the capitalized “ He” in 
“He will crush your head.” Capitals are similarly used for the royal 
bridegroom of Ps. 45; not, however, for the bridegroom of the Song of 
Songs, a book which is not interpreted Christologically, but as expressing 
“the joyful exaltation of that love which sanctifies marriage” (p. 679). 
This use of capitals indicates that the Messiah of Dan. 9: 26 is identified 
with Christ, and that it is He who “shall make the covenant to prevail 
for many” and “ cause sacrifice and offering to cease” in verse 27. It is 
arguable in such a passage as this that what is ambiguous in Hebrew 
should be left ambiguous in English, so that the reader of the English 
version may make up his mind about the meaning uninfluenced by 
capitalization. The Newberry edition of the A.V., which also employs 
capitalization, gives quite a different interpretation of these verses by its 
use and non-use of the capital “H.” The standard versions, which do not 
capitalize, have chosen the better way. 

In the Gospels, pronouns in the second person addressed to Christ are 
not capitalized “ where His disciples are still unaware of His deity, and... 
where His enemies accost Him.” Moreover, “as Christ is Himself the 
Word His sayings are not in quotation marks.” 

There is some variation in the rendering of divine names; the God of 
Israel is usually called “ the Lorp ” (“ the Lorp is His name,” Amos 5: 8), 
occasionally “Jehovah” (“Jehovah is His name,” Ex. 15: 3), once at 
least “YAHWEH” (“YAHWEH His name,” Hosea 12: 5). But ‘Adonai 
Yahweh should surely be rendered “ the Lord Gop” and not “ the Lorp 
God” (as in Ezek. 2: 4, etc.). It is correctly rendered in Amos 7: 1, but 
elsewhere in this book simply “the Lord God.” 

The Massoretic text is followed rather faithfully, even where its reading 
is now usually regarded as defective; e.g. in Isa. 21: 8, “ Then he cried 
as a lion... .” 

The footnotes contain information calculated to help the reader in 
understanding what he reads, but occasionally they present misinformation 
rather than information, as when Astarte is called the moon goddess 


' (Judg. 2: 13, note), or Dagon represented as a merman (1 Sam. 5: 4, note), 


or Ahasuerus said to be “a Persian title for ‘ king, rather than a name ™ 
(Esth. 1: 1, note). Other footnotes contain moralizing observations, like 
that on Gen. 3: 12, “ Passing the buck is as old as humanity; it shows lack 
of repentance.” 
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From Gen. 12:°1 onwards chronological data are given. No authority is 
claimed for these, but it is a pity that for the period of the Exodus and 
settlement a more reliable scheme than Garstang’s has not been followed. 

Weights and measures have to a large extent been transposed into their 
modern American equivalents; the same is true, for the most part, of 
sums of money. 

The proof reading has been carefully done; in the first footnote on the 
Book of Proverbs Nisble is a remarkable misprint for Mishle. 

The points of criticism which have been mentioned simply mean that 
the version will stand further revision, and no doubt it will receive this 
as one edition follows another. But as it stands it is a masterpiece of 
evangelical scholarship which can hold its head high and unashamed among. 
modern translations of the Bible. eal 


Vision and Prophecy in Amos. By John D. W. Watts. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. viii, 90 pp. $3.00.) 


| January 1955 Dr. Watts, who is Professor of Old Testament in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary of Rischlikon-Zirich, Switzerland, had 
a study of “The Origin of the Book of Amos” published in The 
Expository Times, in which he distinguished three collections of prophecies 
in the book of Amos, each of the three being characterized by a distinctive 
form. The first is a collection of prophetic messages (chs. 1-6); the 
second a collection of visions “characterized by the autobiographical 
descriptions of revelatory experiences with a sprinkling of messages from 
Amos’ Judean ministry” (chs. 7-9); the third is the brief account of the 
prophet’s clash with Amaziah, the priest of Bethel (7: 10-17). 

The present volume, presenting the 1955 Faculty Lectures delivered in 
the Riischlikon Seminary, amplifies some of the arguments of that study, 
and considers particularly the relation between the two main collections— 
that containing prophetical oracles and that recording visions. We appre- 
ciate the author’s readiness to accept the authenticity of oracles and visions 
alike, not excepting the oracle of hope in 9: 11 ff. (The relevance of the 
restoration of David's fallen tent to the main burden of Amos’s ministry 
is not always appreciated as fully as by Dr. Watts.) 

The crux interpretum in 7: 14 where Amos disclaims any professional 
membership of a prophetic guild is paraphrased thus by Dr. Watts: “ No 
prophet did 7 choose to be! Nor did J seek to become one of the pro- 
phetic guild. For 7 (had chosen to be) a herdsman and a tender of 
sycomores, when Jahweh took me from following the flock (the place of 
my choice). But it is Jahweh who said to me, Go! Be a prophet to my 
people Israel! Now hear the word of Jahweh, you who are saying, ‘Do 
not prophesy against Israel .. .’” (p. 12). 

The relation between vision and oracle he finds made specially clear in 
ch. 8. Here the vision of the basket of summer fruit (which could be a 
worshipper’s offering at the autumnal festival) in verses 1 and 2 is followed 
by a summary or key-word of the ensuing message (v. 3), an indictment 
of the people’s sin (vv. 4-6), a theological explanation or comment (vv. 7-8), 
God's decision—“on that day” (vv. 9-10), and the results—‘“in those 
days” (vv. 11-14). While the relation is clearest here, the same pattern 
can be traced in connection with the other visions. 

An interesting chronological point is made when Dr. Watts supposes 
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that the first three visions—the locusts, the fire, and the plumb-line—belong 
to Amos’s visit to Bethel “two years before the earthquake”; that next 
year these visions were narrated along with a fourth (the basket of summer 
fruit); and that the year after that the first four were rehearsed and were 
completed by the fifth, which was the earthquake itself (9: 1 ff.). 

There is a study of the three hymnic strophes found in 4: 13; 5:8: 
9: 5 f. These strophes are taken to be parts of an ancient hymn sung 
at the New Year festival, announcing the advent of the day of the Lord. 
This leads on to a consideration of the day of the Lord as the basis of 
Amos’s eschatology. For Amos the day of the Lord “ meant the ‘ coming’ 
of Jahweh in judgment to remove persons and conditions which obstructed 
accomplishment of his purpose. This would open the way for him to 
fulfil promises to Israel and to David. Election which operates on the 
plane of history implies telos (a goal). Wherever history is interpreted in 
terms of an elective telos one should expect a kind of eschatology describ- 
ing that goal and God’s means of achieving that goal. That we have in 
Amos” (pp. 83 f.). 

F.F.B. 


The Evangelical Commentary on the Bible. The Gospel According to 
Mark. By Ralph Earle, Th.D., Professor of New Testament, Nazarene 
Theological Seminary. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1957. 192 pp. $3.95.) 

the whole Bible. The Evangelical Commentary on the Bible, which 

is being directed by an Editorial Board under the chairmanship of Pro- 

fessor George A. Turner, of Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, 

Kentucky, is an enterprise of conservative scholarship which aims at stand- 

ing in the tradition of Paul, Augustine, Luther and Wesley, and recognizes 

the importance of Christian experience in the interpretation of Scripture. 

Dr. Earle’s commentary on Mark promises well for the series. it is 
based on the text of the American Standard Version of 1901, but Dr. Earle 
in addition supplies a literal translation of his own, together with full 
exposition and notes. Ample use has been made of previous writers on 

Mark, but Dr. Earle’s judgments are his own. He accepts the priority of 

Mark among the Synoptic Gospels, and takes the form-critical method into 

account, although he rejects the negative conclusions of many form critics. 

There is a surprising bibliographical gap in that the works on the parables 

of Jesus by Jiilicher, Dodd and Jeremias do not appear to be cited. 

- On Mark 1: 8 Dr. Earle says: “In view of the clear assertion of John 

the Baptist here, it is difficult to understand the almost universal neglect 

in the Christian Church of the baptism with the Holy Spirit.” But is the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit so generally neglected? Or does Dr. Earle’s 
comment indicate an interpretation of this baptism which differs from 


that generally accepted in the Church? eat 


De Tweede Brief aan de Kerk te Korinthe. Uitgelegd door Dr. F. W. 
Grosheide. Tweede, herziene druk. (J. H. Kok, Kampen, The 
Netherlands. 1959. 388 pp. FI. 18.25.) 


years ago Professor Grosheide published a volume on II 
Corinthians in the great Commentaar op het Nieuwe Testament series 
edited by himself and the late Professor S. Greijdanus. This series is 
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being kept up to date by the production of new editions, sometimes totally 
replacing the original ones (like H. N. Ridderbos’s recent commentary on 
Romans, which replaces the 1933 commentary on that book by Greijdanus). 
But there is no need for any other scholar to replace the volumes con- 
tributed by Professor Grosheide. This veteran scholar retains a freshness 
of heart and mind which many a younger man might envy, and has 
himself produced the second and revised edition of his work on II 
Corinthians. 

This epistle presents well-known problems, as regards its own constitu- 
tion, its place in the development of Paul’s relations with the Corinthian 
Church, its place in the progress of Paul’s own thought, and so forth. For 
Professor Grosheide chapters 10-13 are an original and integral part of 
the epistle, despite all arguments to the contrary. He takes the same line 
with 6: 14—7: 1. The sorrowful letter of II Cor. 2:3 f. has been completely 
lost; it cannot be identified with any part of the surviving Corinthian 
correspondence. The offender of II Cor. 2: 5 ff. is quite a different person 
from the incestuous man of I Cor. 5: 1 ff.; his offence, whatever it was, 
belongs to the context of the visit paid by Paul to Corinth between the 
writing of I and II Corinthians. 

Professor Grosheide argues all these points with his customary command 
of all the evidence and all the relevant literature. This revision is a 
notable addition to the literature on a difficult epistle ; the pity is that the 
linguistic barrier will prevent so many from profiting by it. F.F.B. 


Systematic Theology. By L. Berkhof. (The Banner of Truth. Trust, 
58-59 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6. 1959. 784 pp. 25s.) 


R. BERKHOF was born in the Netherlands in 1873 and came to America 
when he was eight years old. He studied at Calvin Seminary and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and was appointed to a professorship in 
Calvin Seminary in 1906. There is remained for the rest of his active life, 
teaching first in the Biblical department and from 1924 onwards in the 
Chair of Systematic Theology. He was elected first President of the 
Seminary in 1931, and served in that office until his retirement in 1944. 
His work on Systematic Theology presents the substance of his teaching 
in that field to a wider public than his students. It originally appeared in 
1932 under the title Reformed Dogmatics and was reviewed by the late 
Professor J. Kennedy Cameron in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY iv (1932), 
pp. 327 f. The work continued to be revised and enlarged during the 
author's lifetime. The last impression, that of 1949, has now been pub- 
lished in this country by the Banner of Truth Trust—a service for which 
they deserve the unstinted thanks of all who have the cause of Reformed 
theology at heart, the more so in view of the very moderate price at which 
this first British edition has been issued. 

The work falls into six parts, dealing respectively with the doctrines of 
God, of man in relation to God, of the person and work of Christ, of 
the application of the work of redemption, of the Church and the means 
of grace, and of the last things. The exposition of these doctrines is not 
only basically biblical, but is treated in such a way that the history of the 
doctrine is outlined. The contributions of Dutch theologians receive 
welcome attention. In Dr. Berkhof’s heyday it was safe to include Dutch 
quotations like the one at the foot of page 275; whether it is immediately 
intelligible to students in Grand Rapids to-day may be questioned; and 
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British readers will certainly be glad to turn the page and see an English 
rendering in a footnote! 

While the work is biblically based it does not deal systematically with 
the doctrine of Scripture; Dr. Berkhof dealt with this doctrine elsewhere 
in the second part of an introductory volume to his Reformed Dogmatics, 
which was published after the main work.’ The exposition of the covenant 
of grace (pp. 262 ff.) is specially helpful ; it proceeds along the lines which 
we associate especially with the Christian Reformed Church. Attention 
should also be drawn to his fine chapter on common grace (pp. 432 ff.). 
In regard to common grace he considers Dr. Brunner to be closer to the 
Reformed position than Dr. Barth. In eschatology he argues for the 
amillennial as against the premillennial and postmillennial interpretations. 

This volume may not be hailed as an epoch-making contribution to the 


subject, but for its lucidity, its comprehensiveness, and its thoroughly 


Reformed character it will take first place among works of its kind in the 
English language. Its usefulness is enhanced by the bibliographies and 
indexes. 

F.F.B. 


The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel According to §. Mark. By John W. 
Burgon, B.D. (The Sovereign Grace Book Club, 1124 Southeast First 
Street, Evansville 13, Indiana. 1959. 416 pp. $5.95.) 

Ws heartily welcome this reprint of a classic in the field of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism. Despite our dissent from Dean Burgon’s 

conclusion about the authenticity of Mark 16: 9-20, despite his proclaimed 
preference for the voice of Catholic Antiquity over the canons of textual 
criticism, despite the fact that the verdict of succeeding days, to which he 
appealed so confidently, has not vindicated his contentions ; his book, first 
published in 1871, is a great contribution to biblical scholarship and con- 
tains much of high value for the informed student of the subject—not to 
speak of its superb stylistic quality! To mention but one out of several 
valuable features: Dean Burgon was a pioneer in appreciating the 
important part played by lectionary requirements in the modification of 
the biblical text—although, be it said, the lectionary influence on the end 
of Mark’s Gospel probably worked in exactly the opposite way to that 
suggested by the Dean! 

The reprint is equipped with an introduction by Dr. Edward F. Hills, 
a well-known textual critic and probably the most distinguished contem- 
porary defender of the superiority of the Byzantine text-type. We cannot 
approve of his short-circuiting the process of text-critical argument by 
maintaining that the Reformed'belief that the biblical writings have been 
preserved by God's “ singular care and providence ” demands an acceptance 
of the Byzantine text-type as that most closely approaching the first-century 
autographs. The choice between the early text-types cannot be made on 
a priori grounds, and it is unlikely that absolute superiority can be pre- 
dicated of any single one of them. To be sure, what is of basic import for 
the ordinary Christian is the fact that the sacred text has been preserved 
in such substantial purity that even the most uncritical edition of the 
Greek New Testament, or the most incompetent or even the most ten- 
dentious translation of such an edition, cannot effectively obscure the 
gospel message or neutralize its saving power. But for the more accurate 


1 See review in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY v (1933), pp. 105 ff. 
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establishment of the ipsissima verba of the inspired writers (a task which 
should specially commend itself to those who hold a high view of biblical 
inspiration), we may well be grateful to God for all labourers in the field 
of textual criticism, among whom Dean Burgon and Dr. Hills are of 
course to be included as well as those from whose conclusions they dissent. 
We agree with Professor John H. Skilton, of Westminster Seminary, that 
“textual criticism, in God’s providence, is the means provided for ascer- 
taining the true text of the Bible. Its fruits cannot be obtained from any 
other tree” (The Infallible Word, p. 162). 


Saint Paul: The Man and his Mind. A Psychological Assessment. By 
. Ernest White. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 
1958. 158 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


D* ERNEST WHITE is widely known not only as a psychologist and 
psychiatrist but also as an evangelical Christian who knows what he 
believes and loves what he knows. When he approaches the biblical 
revelation in the light of his professional studies it is not to explain the 
Christian faith away but to understand it better. The present book is an 
expansion of a series of articles in The Life of Faith, and draw also on 
lectures given by the author to the Victoria Institute. In it he discusses 
the personality of Paul, his conversion, his assurance of being “ in Christ,” 
his motives (chief among which he places faith and love), his inward con- 
flicts ; his attitude towards sickness and suffering, towards the body, and 
towards women; his experience of visions and revelations and his 
spiritual intuition. 

The hypothesis that Paul’s experience on the Damascus road can be 
accounted for in terms of an epileptic fit, says Dr. White, “we may con- 
fidently dismiss,” and he finds the hallucination theory equally unsatisfac- 
tory. The only adequate account is that which Paul himself gives. 

Students of Rom. 7: 14-25 will read with special interest Dr. White's 
discussion of these disputed verses ; he states a truth which is often over- 
looked when he remarks that the divergent interpretations have something 
to do with the divergent personalities of the interpreters. We bring to 
our study of scripture more than we think we do. 

The book is full of Christian wisdom, for in studying the apostle Dr. 
White helps us to see ourselves as we really are. 

F.F.B. 


An Ordered Life. The Autobiography of G. H. Lang. (London: The 
Paternoster Press. 1959. 256 pp. 15s.) 
The Churches of God. By G. H. Lang. (London: The Paternoster Press. 
1959. 190 pp. 12s. 6d.) , 
R. G. H. LANG was an occasional contributor to THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY. Our readers will have gathered from his two latest 
contributions—‘“ God’s Covenants are Conditional” and “ Melchizedek ”"— 
that he was something of an individualist in exegetical theology; and this 
was not the only sphere in which he was an individualist. Before his 
death on October 20, 1958 (a month short of his eighty-fourth birthday) he 
had completed the autobiography which has now appeared under the title 
An Ordered Life. 
Mr. D. W. Brealey, who writes a foreword to the book, says: “I think 
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I may truthfully say he was the most apostolic man I have ever met” ; 
and many more of his friends would say the same thing. He was born 
into a godly family belonging to the Exclusive Brethren, but before he 
was out of his "teens he sought a wider fellowship. After a few years in 
business he became pastor of Unity Chapel, Bristol, and exercised a 
fruitful ministry there from 1900 to 1909. After that he was called to a 
more far-ranging ministry which took him to India, Burma, Egypt and 
the Near East, Central and Eastern Europe. His experiences in those lands 
were quite unusual, as might be expected in a man who regarded himself 
as always at the direct command of God, without the intervention of any 
mission board or similar body. No Christian reader could fail to derive 
spiritual benefit from his narrative. | 

In his later years he became well known as an author and translator. 
Several of his writings expounded the “ partial rapture” interpretation of 
the Second Advent, but he never held or taught this view in such a way 
as to compromise the evangelical reliance on the grace of God and the 
merit of Christ. “I know well,” he writes, “ that in my "teens God showed 
me His Son as the only worthy Object for whom to live. He thus caused 
me to loathe myself and my sins, and count Christ alone as my legal 
righteousness and actual holiness” (p. 246). 

The Churches of God (which bears the sub-title “A treatise for the times 
upon the constitution, government,, discipline, and ministry of the 
Church of God and the principles and practice of service in the gospel "’) 
is the second edition of a work which was first published in 1928. Three 
years earlier, Mr. Lang deemed it necessary to draw the attention of the 
churches of Open Brethren in this country to certain features of their 
practice which he viewed with disquiet, and he did so by means of a 
privately circulated paper-back entitled Departure. Those sections of 
Departure which were of more general application were then issued as the 
first edition of The Churches of God. For the new edition (representing a 
revision carried out by the author shortly before his death) some passages 
have been omitted which have lost their relevance with the lapse of a 
generation, while others—notably chapters on the two sacraments—have 
been added. 

The treatment is based throughout on Holy Scripture—on Holy Scripture 
interpreted in the light of the author’s own experience of church life and 
missionary service. The reader should bear in mind from time to time that 
one man’s experience need not be normative for others, especially when 
that one man is such an individualist as Mr. Lang was. But if he does 
this, he will find much valuable food for thought in this challenging 
volume. F.F.B. 


Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Erste Reihe, Band 12; Jeremia. Von 
Wilhelm Rudolph. 2 Auflage. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tubingen. 1958. xxvi, 309 pp. Paper, DM 22.50; cloth, DM 26.—.) 


_— is so little that applies the latest knowledge on the highest scholarly 
level to Jeremiah that there is nothing surprising that a second edition 
of Rudolph’s commentary, which first appeared in 1947, should have been 
called for. The excellencies of the work are, however, so great that we 
must give it a ‘very warm welcome. 

The new edition is 21 pages longer, due mainly to the references to new 
literature which had appeared in the meantime, especially Wiseman’s 
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Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings. Though the changes are not large, it is 
clear that every page has been worked over with care. 

The great merit of Rudolph’s work, however much one may disagree 
with some of his views, is the respect he normally shows for the text he 
is handling. In this present commentary this is seen most clearly in his 
treatment of the Hebrew text itself. Rudolph was responsible for 
Jeremiah in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (3rd edn.), but here in his commentary 
he has in a number of cases returned to the Hebrew text from the 
emendations he then proposed. I have noticed a case in the new edition, 
where he has done it even in contrast to the first edition. It is also 
pleasing to notice the manner in which he is prepared firmly to reject 
some of the linguistic novelties proposed by G. R. Driver. The search for 
unexpected Semitic roots to explain difficult passages can become as strong 
a temptation as the itch to emend the text. 

The same attitude leads him to moderation in cutting out sections to be 
attributed to sources other than Jeremiah. The oracles against the nations, 
with the exception of those against Damascus and Babylon, are recognized 
as being substantially from Jeremiah. He follows Volz in maintaining 
the genuineness of chs. 30, 31, all but a few verses, and considers that in 
their original form they date from the time of Josiah. He also respects 
the order of the text, refusing to ascribe oracles in chs. 7-20 to the time of 
Josiah, and does not destroy the impression created by the early chapters 
by interpreting the enemy from the north as the Scythians; it is for him 
an undefined enemy, whose identity was to be revealed by the future. 

The chief weakness of the commentary is one common to the whole 
series; text and exposition so often part company completely. 


London. H. L. ELLvison. 


Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. Vol. One. By D. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones, Minister, Westminster Chapel, London. (London: Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship. 1959. 320 pp. 15s.) 


de thirty sermons contained in this volume were preached in Westminster 
Chapel, and they form a very valuable addition to the numerous and 
varied expositions of the Sermon on the Mount which are already in 
existence. The preacher says that they are published for one reason only, 
namely, that he can no longer resist the pressure brought to bear on him 
by large numbers of people, some of whom heard the sermons, while 
others have read some of them. We ought to be deeply grateful to these 
discerning hearers and readers, whose patient pressure has had so rich a 
reward. Only chapter 5 of Matthew is dealt with here; a later volume, 
dealing with chapters 6 and 7, is promised. 

Dr. Lloyd-Jones says in his Preface that he is profoundly convinced 
that the greatest need of the Church to-day is a return to expository 
preaching. We have here incisive and convincing preaching and we have 
here luminous exposition. The sermons are never up in the clouds; they 
aim always at bringing the eternal and unchanging Word of God to bear 
upon the contemporary situation in Church and State. Take, for example. 
some sentences from the exposition of the words: “ Ye are the light of 
the world.” “We have to give instructions now concerning things about 
which people were never instructed in the past. For instance, we now 
have to have Marriage Guidance classes. Up to this century men and 
-women were married without this expert advice which now seems to be so 
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essential. It all proclaims very eloquently that as regards the great momen- 
tous questions of how to live, how to avoid evil, and sin, and all that is 
base and unworthy, how to be clean, and straight, and pure, and chaste, 
and wholesome, there is gross darkness” (p. 161). 

The first three sermons are of an introductory character and deal with 
“* General Introduction,” “ General View and Analysis,” and “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Beatitudes.” These are followed by ten remarkably fine 
sermons, often deeply searching and disturbing sermons, on such themes as 
“ The Salt of the Earth,” “ The Light of the World,” “ Christ and the Old 
Testament,” “ The Exceeding Sinfulness of Sin,” “Christ’s Teaching on 
Divorce” and “ The Cloak and the Second Mile.” 

The title of the last sermon is “ What do ye more than others?” 
Throughout these sermons the dividing line between the true Christian and 
the “others” is clearly marked out, because, as Dr. Lloyd-Jones feels 
strongly, and rightly so, the difference between the Christian and the non- 
Christian has become blurred in our modern world. “The world has come 
into the Church and the Church has become worldly. The line is not 
so distinct as it was. There were times when the distinction was clear cut, 
and those have always been the greatest eras in the history of the 
Church” (pp. 36 f.). 

Dr. Lloyd-Jones seems to us to be altogether right in devoting so much 
attention to the Beatitudes, because, as he so strongly insists, and that more 
than once, you cannot take any particular and isolated injunction in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and hold it up as an ideal of living to an indi- 
vidual, or to a nation, or to the world, unless that particular individual or 
the whole world, is already living and practising and conforming to the 
Beatitudes (p. 23). It is only those who, by the grace of God, are living 
the kind of life described in the Beatitudes, who have any hope of ever 
being able to obey the searching precepts in the rest of the Sermon. That 
Sermon, preached on a hill in Galilee, is, as Dr. Lloyd-Jones says in one 
place, “a very terrible sermon.” It ought to convict of sin any really 
serious reader of it, and it ought to drive him to “ the green hill without 
the city wall.” 

The sermons in this volume are not sermons to be read as we loll in a 
cosy arm chair, or, if we do read them in such a comfortable seat, we 
ought to find in every one of them one of the goads (Eccles. 12: 11) which 
sting us out of our sloth into more devoted service. Dr. Lloyd-Jones goes 
so far as to say that “if only every Christian in the Church to-day were 
living the Sermon on the Mount, the great revival for which we are 
praying and longing would already have started” (pp. 30 f.). Perhaps not 
every Christian will agree with that, but we can all find in these words 
matter for very serious thought. “What do ye more than others?” 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Christian’s Saving Interest. By William Guthrie. Revised and anno- 
tated, with a biographical sketch of the Author, by James A. Stewart. 
(Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 191 pp. $2.95.) 


M*“* will hail with delight this new edition of a Scottish religious classic, 
of which John Owen said that he had written several folios, 24 in all, 
but that there was more divinity in this little book than in them all. Dr. 
Andrew Bonar tells us in his Diary that “ the first beam of joy which came 
to him, the earliest hope that he really had in the Lord Jesus,” he owed 
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to Guthrie’s book. Dr. Thomas Chalmers said of the book : “ it has long 
been the favourite work of our peasantry in Scotland. One admirable 
property of this work is that, while it guides, it purifies.” Very few of the 
Scottish peasantry of to-day have read it; most of them, quite likely, 
have never even heard of it. There are many, however, in Scotland and 
elsewhere, who still value it very highly, and it deserves all the glowing 
tributes paid to it by Owen, Bonar, Chalmers, Smellie, and a host of others, 
including the editor of this new edition, who says that “ preachers of the 
Gospel will be particularly helped through the clear outline of the three 
Gospel R’s: Ruin, Redemption, Regeneration. Young converts will be 
established in the faith. This book also has a message for all unsaved 
friends, and for many who have a false hope of a ‘saving interest in 
Christ.’ ” 

In his biographical sketch Mr. Stewart reminds us that the word 
“ interest,” as used by Guthrie, is a legal term. It means “a right, title, 
or share in a thing; participation in advantage, profit, or responsibility.” 
Mr. Stewart quotes in full Charles Wesley’s glorious hymn, which begins 
with the words, “ And can it be that I should gain an interest in the 
Saviour’s blood?” It was common evangelical language in the days of 
Guthrie to ask a person if he had a saving interest in the Lord Jesus, 
meaning “ Have you received the Lord Jesus Christ as your Saviour? ” 
Guthrie and the other great preachers of his day urged men and women 
to make sure that they had a valid title to the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. Guthrie’s treatise moves the reader to serious self-examination in 
an endeavour to discover whether the marks of the new life are really 
in his soul. 

William Guthrie, of Fenwick, is one of the most attractive of the 
Covenanters. He had a rich gift of humour and he was an ardent angler, 
but his main business in life was the care of souls. He would sometimes 
walk many miles to places far distant from his own parish, to visit 
eminent Christians, in order to study the working of the Holy Spirit in 
conviction of sin and regeneration. The information he received in such 
interviews he used well in his great classic, of which Mr. Stewart saypn 
most justly that, on reading it, “we must confess the shallowness and 
superficiality of our thoughts to-day concerning God’s glorious plan of 
salvation” (p. 15). 

This new edition will not displace Dr. Alexander Smellie’s excellent 
edition, but it may be a useful supplement to it. Mr. Stewart has some 
useful quotations from Jonathan Edwards, Flavel, Samuel Rutherford, 
Romaine, and others, which help us to understand a little better some of 
Guthrie’s paragraphs. He quotes Denney’s remark, that, if evangelists 
were our theologians, and theologians our evangelists, we should at least 
be nearer the ideal Church. Here we have a wealth of sound theology, 
and, what we do not always find in theological tomes, a pleasant warmth 
of evangelical feeling. 

We note that, on page 11, the name of David Dickson, of Irvine, is 
given as “ David Dixon.” 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Jesus the Lord. By Karl Heim. Translated by D. H. van Daalen. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh & London. 1959. 192 pp. 18s.) 

E have here a translation of the fourth German edition of Karl Heim’s 

second volume of Christian Faith and Contemporary Thought, pub- 
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lished in 1955. He says in his Preface that it is meant for all those who 
to-day are troubled by the question: Is Jesus Christ merely a great per- 
sonality of the past or is He the living Lord who can tell us with 
authority what we are to do about the burning questions of the present? 
This book has four parts. 

In the first part we have a closely-knit and subtle argument, designed to 
demonstrate the need for belief in God, which is difficult of attainment in 
our materialistic age. The author seeks to prove that modern man, in his 
present predicament, in a very precarious world, with no sure guiding light 
in any human philosophy, needs to hear a voice from outside the world, 
because the world of to-day, like the world of Paul’s day, by wisdom knows 
not God. “ Whenever the great uncertainty strikes man, when the founda- 
tions upon which his life has so far been built start rocking, then he is 
able at least for once to listen to the message of Christ. For this message 
is addressed to men who know that in the ultimate question of life, in the 
quest for the Creator which gives our life its direction, we cannot guide 
ourselves ” (p. 39). 

The second part is entitled, “ The Sovereign Authority of Christ.” The 
choice confronting man is: Self-guidance or guidance by Someone else. 
Self-guidance gets us nowhere, but God, in His Eternal Son, has given us 
Someone else. The early Christian Confession, “ Jesus is Lord,” implies 
belief in the Deity of Jesus. That Confession comes from the primitive 
Christian circles. ‘“‘ With some reservations,” Dr. Heim says, “ we are now 
in a position to say that it is impossible to agree with Bousset’s thesis that 
this expression (Lord) arose in the Hellenistic church at Antioch and that 
it could only apply to a divine being which had become the centre of a 
religious society and around which a cult-legend had developed. The 
Aramaic expression Maranatha, which is used by Paul (1 Cor. 16: 22)... 
and the expression ‘ brother of the Lord’ clearly point beyond the church 
at Antioch to Jerusalem” (pp. 53 f.). Dr. Heim also says: “In this 
struggle for the ultimate anchorage, the Christian faith declares, we cannot 
lead ourselves. But we are not left to ourselves. We have been given a 
Leader. ‘For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government (lordship) shall be upon his shoulder.” We may lay our final 
destiny in His hands. He carries it in His hands. This fact is the centre 
of the Christian message. The New Testament witnesses to this end and 
to nothing else” (p. 60). 

The third part deals with “ Original sin as the deepest reason why we 
need a Leader.” Such themes as “Satanic power in Jesus’ view of the 
world,” “The essence of the satanic,” “The conflict between the Divine 
and the satanic” and “ original sin and individual sin” are discussed. We 
have some “strong meat” here. The terrific problem presented by a 
world “lost and ruined in the Fall” and enslaved by Satan is one which, 
in the old phrase, is “ worthy of God” and with which only the Son of 
God, incarnate, crucified, risen and exalted, can deal. 

In the fourth part Dr. Heim brings out the implications of “ God's 
Revelation in Christ.” God has spoken His final message, and it is a 
message for to-day. “If therefore we seek for a solution to the dark 
riddle with which the struggle for power confronts us in the history of the 
world with its disorderly medley of wonderful victories and terrible 
defeats, then God shows us only the picture of Him who in the struggle 
with all the powers of darkness, despised and ill-treated, on the cross 
prayed for His murderers and finally cried .out : ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
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I commit my spirit.’ This picture is put before us with the caption: ‘ He 
who has seen me has seen the Father.’ This is the place from where alone 
the eternal light shines in the darkness of time. To him we are sent as 
to the One who alone knows the Father who is hidden from us. ‘No one 
knows the Father except the Son and anyone to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal Him’ (Matt. 11: 27)” (pp. 187 f.). 

This volume, in spite of some peculiarities of language and expression 
which make it difficult to follow every detail of the reasoning, and in spite 
of some ambiguities, should act like a tonic on the thoughtful and 
discriminating reader. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


For Whom did Christ Die? By Professor-Emeritus R. B. Kuiper. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 104 
pp. $2.00.) 

a is a study of the divine design of the Atonement by a competent 
conservative scholar; and it is a valuable addition to the library of 

evangelical theology. Dr. Kuiper deals with the three views of the 

Atonement which are commonly denominated “ unrestricted universalism ; 

inconsistent universalism ; and particularism.” The first of these views is 

held by avowed Universalists and by many Liberals—men who, by and 
large, as Dr. Kuiper shows, do not take Scripture seriously. Dr. Kuiper 
discusses the passages of Scripture which are usually appealed to by 

Universalists and, by careful exegesis, shows how impossible it is—without, 

indeed, “ wresting ” the Scriptures—to deduce the conclusions of Universal- 

ism from such passages. 

For his examination of inconsistent universalism, Professor Kuiper 
turns to Arminianism, Lutheranism and Barthianism. Arminianism (and 
the criticism holds even when applied to the Lutheran variation) is unwill- 
ing “to grant that its view of the design of the atonement involves the 
futility of the atonement.” But it faces a dilemma. “Either it must 
teach that man is able to exercise saving faith without the regencrating 
grace of the Holy Spirit, or it must teach that all men actually will 
be saved in the end.” Barthianism also, in its doctrine that pre- 
destination does not divide the human race into elect men and reprobate 
men, contronts a dilemma. It must, as Dr. Kuiper shows, “choose be- 
tween unrestricted universalism and an inconsistent universalism reminis- 
cent of Arminianism.” The Barthian doctrine of predestination is of such 
a character as to invalidate the divine design of the atonement. 

Dr. Kuiper finds the particularist view of the divine design of the atone- 
ment, as set forth in the Reformed Confessions, fully consistent with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. And equally consistent is Reformed univer- 
salism. It looks forward to a time when there will come into being a new 
heaven and a new earth in which will dwell a new humanity; in other 
words, a world that is fully saved. The distinction between this Scriptural 
universalism and what is more generally understood by the term “ univer- 
salism” is aptly expressed by Warfield where he says that “ the Scriptures 
teach an eschatological universalism, not an each-and-every universalism.” 

Professor Kuiper thinks and writes with the utmost clarity, and this 
little book will probably do its best service among readers who are 
repelled by the cloudy verbosity that is all too characteristic of many of 
the older books on the subject. We commend it with the utmost heartiness. 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. COLLiIns. 
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Faith and its Difficulties. By J. H. Bavinck, Professor of Missions, Free 
University of Amsterdam. Translated by Wm. B. Eerdman, Sr. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 85 pp. 
$2.00.) 

N this book Professor Bavinck confronts us with some of the deepest 

mysteries and problems of life. From them there is really no escape. 
Do what we will, we cannot evade them ; but in our attempts to ¢o so we 
often turn into wrong ways of thinking and doing—inevitably with 
disastrous consequences. 

Keeping in mind the normal pattern of religious experience, Dr. Bavinck 
begins with a discussion of our knowledge of God. To many He is the 
Great Unknown. And yet this Unknown God is continually providing us 
with revelations of Himself. The world of Nature witnesses to His exist- 
ence. The administration of Providence reveals Him. But the fullest 
revelation of all is “God in Christ.” And that revelation challenges us 
every day and denies us neutrality. It calls us to faith in Christ. 

But even after a man has become a firm believer the difficulties of this 
faith relationship do not disappear. Every moment he is faced with “ the 
pitfalls of his own being,” and needs the grace that comes through faith for 
the inner conflicts that inevitably continue so long as sin retains a foot- 
hold in the soul. But the yearning for deliverance which comes to life in 
every believing heart is created in order to be satisfied. The Christ who 
brought the revelation of God and self brings also the deliverance from 
sin and the final victory. 

Dr. Bavinck deals with the deep things of the spiritual life in language 
that is always simple and clear. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. COLLIns. 


Sermon Substance. By Ralph G. Turnbull, D.D. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids.6, Michigan. 1958. 224 pp. $3.50.) 

I’ this volume Dr. Turnbull has given the public a fine and varied selec- 
7 tion of sermon outlines—sufficient, indeed, for the fifty-two Sundays of 
the year. But we should hope that no preacher would ever be so mis- 
guided as to plan like this for 104 consecutive services! Sermon outlines 
can be useful or otherwise, according to the way in which they are used. 
They can stimulate or stultify thinking. They can develon the hom'letical 
instinct in the preacher or suppress it altogether. But if their effect is 
harmful, the fault lies with the preacher and not with the outlines. 

Of Dr. Turnbull's outlines it may be said at once that they are manifestly 
the work of no ordinary homilist. The theme of each passage is clearly 
given in the chosen title. The introduction is what it claims to be, and is 
not a mere starting-point. The sermon-divisions are logical and relevant, 
and help to pin-point the principal lessons of the passage under 
consideration. 

Dr. Turnbull aims at presenting the Gospel in all its aspects, and his 
style is always fresh and captivating. We feel sure that many busy 
preachers will avail themselves of his help and find him useful. 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. COoLtins. 


Life Crucified. By Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, D.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 125 pp. $2.50.) 
. HOFFMANN has become familiar to a vast host of people through Fis 
radio work in connection with the International Lutheran Hour, and 
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in this book he has given additional proof that he is master of the pen as 
well as of the spoken word. The series of fourteen devotional articles which 
the book contains are in winsome style, and their lessons are of a most 
practical character. Dr. Hoffmann shows that the Sacrifice of the Cross 
not only provides an atonement for sin, but also sets forth a pattern of 
life which the believer is under obligation to follow. For the fact that 
Christ died for His people means that henceforth they should live, “ not 
unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them and rose again.” To 
know Christ as Saviour means therefore to know “Life Crucified.” The 
implications of being “crucified with Christ,” and, in Him, “ raised to 
newness of life’ are clearly and challengingly set forth. But while it dis- 
allows an easy-going Christian life, this book constantly reminds the reader 
of the grace that is available to him in all the demands of discipleship. 
It makes edifying and stimulating reading, and cannot but bring spiritual 
enrichment to the earnest reader. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. COLLIns. 


The Prayers of the Bible. Compiled by Philip Watters. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 334 pp. $3.95.) 
Is this volume we have a compilation of the prayers of the Bible so 
arranged as to convey much valuable instruction in the supremely 
important matter of maintaining communion with God. By co-relating 
the various passages of Scripture bearing upon his themes, the compiler 
brings to our notice what the Bible has to say about such matters as the 
Duty of Prayer; the Grounds of Prayer; the Times, Places, and Out- 
ward Conditions of Prayer; Encouragements to Prayer; Answers to 
Prayer; Prayer which becomes Sin; the Evil of Neglect of Prayer, etc. 
The Table of Contents and General Index add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book. We do not know another book of precisely the same kind, 
and the fact that it holds us, all the time, to the teaching of the Bible 
regarding prayer makes it a “Most valuable help. 


Edinburgh. | G. N. M. COLLins. 


Early New Zealand. By E. J. Tapp. (Cambridge University Press, for 
Melbourne University Press. 1959. 192 pp. 35s.) 
= the Roman Empire, the Second British Empire grew with little 
encouragement from metropolitan authority. Another Vergil, seeking 
an explanation beyond the mundane processes of history, might conclude 
that rival colonial powers were kept designedly busy while some choice pos- 
sessions «ame unsought and unwanted into the orbit of British dominion. 
Australia, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, had a certain use- 
fulness, if only as a social rubbish bin, but little thought was taken for the 
most beautiful land in the Southern Hemisphere, which lay across twelve 
hundred turbulent miles of sea, New Zealand. Cook had mapped the coasts 
with some competence. There were kauri spars for the cutting, and the 
navy had exploited the supply before Trafalgar. Tough whalers had 
established stations on the coast, and were already contributing to the 
demoralization of the warlike Maoris. But none policed the land, none 
sought settlement. 
Early governors of New South Wales were uncertain whether the 
“adjacent islands”’ named in their commissions included New Zealand 
or not. The Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath had kept Britain pre- 
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occupied and without rival, and high budgets forbade an over-adventurous 
spending policy for authorities in New South Wales. 

Hence a confused and uncertain period of New Zealand history, which 
Professor E. J. Tapp, in this able and well documented study, has described 
with admirable balance and insight. The author is a trained and objective 
historian, and those who are interested in the major part played by Marsden 
and the early missionaries in the establishment of British authority in a 
land fast slipping into aboriginal and European anarchy, will be impressed 
by the careful account given in the second chapter. If a kindlier judgment 
might grant Marsden a more pronounced greatness, honesty must admit 
the fairness of the treatment, and the efficient review of the evidence. 
James Busby, that most able and hard-pressed man, is as ably assessed. 

The book fills a gap in New Zealand historiography. It is designed for 
the student, with adequate appendices, bibliography and index, but is 
within reach of the general reader interested in colonial history and in a 
remarkable chapter of British expansion. 

Auckland University College. E. M. BLAIKLOCK. 


The Amplified New Testament. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., London 

and Edinburgh. 1958. xvi, 995 pp. 25s.) 

IS new translation of the New Testament, noticed in our July-September — 

number, is now available in a British edition. The circulation of this 
work has been remarkable; well over a quarter of a million copies have 
now been sold, and sales continue at a rate of some 5,000 copies a week. 
Plans are now well advanced for the publication of The Amplified Old 
Testament, which will be combined with Tie Amplified New Testament 
to form The Amplified Bible. 


Teachers’ New Testament with Notes and Helps. Edited by John William 
Russell. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 
xvi, 656 pp. $3.95.) , 
bag is a reprint of Nelson’s Explanatory Testament which was first 
published in 1912. After a brief Introduction to the New Testament 
by M. B. Riddle and a brief essay on the Language and Text of the New 
Testament by J. Rendel Harris, the text of the American Standard Version 
of 1901 is printed, each book being provided with a short introduction 
and with elucidatory footnotes. A work which could command the ser- 
vices of Sir William Ramsay (who contributes the introduction to Acts) 
and Dr. Warfield (who contributes the introduction to Revelation) obviously 
retains much of its value. In other respects, however, it is inevitably 
dated, as when Thessalonica is said to be “now Salonika, one of the 
largest cities in the Turkish Empire” (p. 328). It would be much better 
to revise a useful handbook like this before re-issuing it. 


The Epistle to the Romans. A Study Manual. By Gleason L. Archer, Jr. 
yn Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. ix, 103 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. A Study Manual. By Floyd E. Hamilton. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids. 1959. v, 66 pp. $1.50.) 

two accessions to the excellent “Shield Bible Study Series” main- 
tain the high standard set by earlier volumes in the series. The names 
of Dr. Archer and Dr. Hamilton are guarantees of sound workmanship, 
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sound scholarship and sound theology. For Bible classes and similar study 
groups these manuals can be cordially commended. Dr. Archer takes 
Rom. 7: 14ff. to describe the “ tension and defeat in the life of a Christian 
who tries his best to lead his own good life: the internal warfare between 
the desire of the new nature and the urgent will and lust of the unyielded 
flesh-nature ” (p. 41). Dr. Hamilton interprets Galatians in terms of the 
“North Galatian” hypothesis, and follows Bishop Lightfoot in his dating 
of the epistle. 3 


An Exposition of Proverbs. By Charles Bridges. (The Sovercign Grace 
Book Club, Evansville 13, Indiana. Distributed to the trade by 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. xv, 
640 pp. $6.95.) 


Is accordance with our regular practice when one of the Sovereign Grace 

Book Club’s excellent reprints comes to hand, we looked up Spur- 
geon’s Commenting and Commentaries. Here is his judgment on the 
1850 edition of Bridges’ work: “ The best work on the Proverbs. The 
Scriptural method of exposition so well carried out by Bridges renders all 
his writings very suggestive to ministers. While explaining the passage 
in hand, he sets other portions of the word in new lights.” 


The Unveiling from Jesus Christ. Brief Studies in the Book of Revelation. 
By R. L. Wheeler. (R. L. Wheeler, Ashby Parva, Rugby. 1958. 
77 pp. 2s.) 
a unpretentious little book is the fruit of long and earnest study of 
the Apocalypse by a man of no mean spiritual discernment. The 
greater part of the book is expounded along the lines of simple futurism. 
Chapters 4 and 5 are seen as “unveiling for faith’s encouragement the 
final issues of Creation and Redemption.” In the crucial twelfth chapter, 
the manchild is viewed not as our Lord in person, but as representative of 
“the saints of God in the last days in spiritual vigour and in separation 
unto the Lord.” The author’s sanity is nowhere more clearly in evidence 
than in his remarks on the cryptogram of Rev. 13: 18. The Jesson for us, 
he says, “is that we should acquaint ourselves with the Scriptures by 
constant, prayerful reading, hiding them in our hearts so that when the 
events prophesied come to pass we shall not be without understanding, but 
shall be able to say like Peter on the day of Pentecost, ‘This is that’ of 
which our Lord and His holy apostles spoke.” 


Revival Year Sermons. By C. H. Spurgeon. (The Banner of Truth Trust, 
78B Chiltern Street, London, W.1. 1959. 96 pp. 6s.) 
¢ ps Banner of Truth Trust has made a worthy contribution to the 
celebration of the centenary of the 1859 revival by publishing this 
volume of five sermons preached by Charles Haddon Spurgeon at the 
Surrey Gardens Music Hall in the course of that year. The sermons are 
entitled “ The Story of God’s Mighty Acts ” (Ps. 44: 1), “ The Blood of the 
Everlasting Covenant ” (Heb. 13: 20), “ The Necessity of the Spirit’s Work ” 
(Ezek. 36 27), “ Predestination and Calling ” (Rom. 8: 30), “ The Minister's 
Farewell” (Acts 20: 26 f.). 

Spurgeon, of course, improved with increasing maturity, but here is 
great preaching, here is the authentic gospel, here is true biblical theology, 
from a young man of twenty-five. This is the message which is able, under 
God, to awaken and revive to-day as it did a hundred years ago. 
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Miracles and Parables of the Old Testament. WUHomiletic Outlines. By a 
London Minister. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
1959. xi, 427 pp. $3.95.) 
is volume, first printed in London in 1890, contains outlines of 
sermons on the Old Testament miracles from the transformation of 

Lot’s wife to Daniel’s deliverance from the lions, and the Old Testament 

parables from Jotham’s parable in Judges 9: 8-15 to the parable of Beauty 

and Bands in Zech. 11: 7-17. No doubt the modern preacher will find 
many useful suggestions in these outlines, but if he is wise, he will 
construct outlines of his own. 


Rendezvous with Abundance. By Hugh C. Benner, D.D. (Beacon Hill 
Press, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City 41, Missouri. 1958. 126 pp. 
$1.50.) 

Prayer: The Secret of Power. By C. J. Kinne. (Beacon Hill Press, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1958. 72 pp. $1.00.) 

4d bore two books have been issued to mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Church of the Nazarene in 1908. 

The title of the first is based on the words of a well-known journalist: 

“ America has had a rendezvous with abundance.” Dr. Benner, who is 

General Superintendent of the Church of the Nazarene, and a former 

President of the Nazarene Theological Seminary, proclaims that this Church 

has also had a rendezvous with abundance—with the spiritual abundance 

that consists in her rich heritage, in her present possessions, in her oppor- 
tunities for to-day and the coming days, and (above all) in her faithful God. 

_ The second book is the first work ever to be published by the Nazarene 

Publishing House. It first appeared in 1913, and it has now been re-issued 

as a “ Golden Anniversary Feature.” The author was the first manager of 

the Nazarene Publishing House. It was certainly a happy thought to 
re-issue the book to honour his memory and celebrate the Church's jubilee, 
for it has a message for all who seek th source of spiritual power. 


Lighten our Darkness. By Raymond Richley. (Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 1959. 111 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
R. RICHLEY, a newcomer to the field of Christian literature, is gravely 
concerned at the moral and spiritual trends of the present day, which 
he describes as the “Ostrich Age.” But he sees no need for pessimism, 
for “the disease has been diagnosed, the medicine prescribed, the healer is 
willing and able to cure.” His purpose in writing is twofold—to impress 
on pacifists the necessity of the new birth, and on Christians in general the 
message of non-violence. The present debates on nuclear warfare add 
urgency to what he writes. 

Much of the book takes the form of a dialogue between students, 
followed by a horrific account of nuclear warfare, in which the population 
of Great Britain is practically wiped out. But (entering into the spirit of 
his grim narrative) we can assure him that the half-dozen survivors who 
were later discovered by an exploring party “in a remote valley in the 
Scottish Highlands” were not the sub-human types that he depicts, but 
devout Presbyterians who recognized the judgment of God in the recent 
visitation and lived on as a faithful remnant embodying God's promises for 
the future. 

Mr. Richley gives expressions to many things that are exercising the 
minds of thouehtful Christians today, and it is well that they should be 
seriously considered. 
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Minority of One. The Biography of Jonathan Blanchard. By Clyde S. 
Kilby. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1959. 252 pp. $3.95.) 

7 author of this book, Dr. Clyde S. Kilby, is Professor of English 
in Wheaton College, Illinois. No one could have more competently 

undertaken to write an account of the founder of Wheaton College, the 

redoubtable Jonathan Blanchard (1811-92). And in carrying out this work 

he gives us more than the biography of one man; he presents us with a 

vivid impression of some highly significant phases of American life and 

action in the nineteenth century. 

Wheaton College, a liberal arts school of international renown, stands 
as Jonathan Blanchard’s monument. But it was not the first college he 
built up. From 1845 to 1858 he was President of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, and from there he went in 1859 to what was then the small village 
of Wheaton, where he took over the direction of Illinois Institute (erected 
six years previously) and transformed it into Wheaton College. There he 
remained as President until 1882, when he was succeeded in that office by 
his son Charles Albert (who served as President for forty-three years). 

His educational work alone would have given Jonathan Blanchard a 
secure place in American history. But he was active in the religious and 
social life of the country as well, and was an uncompromising opponent 
of slavery and freemasonry. His biographer says that he could hardly be 
better described than in words which he himself used of Thaddeus Stevens: 
“In his whole life he was never known to recant, blink, or swerve from 
any one principle which he had adopted.” 


Facing the Field. By T. Stanley Soltau. (Baker Book House, Grand 

Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 135 pp. $2.00.) 

is study of “the foreign. missionary and his problems” is the work 

of a man who knows what he is writing about. Dr. Soltau, Tasmanian 
by birth and American by education, spent twenty-five years as a pioneer 
missionary among Koran immigrants in South Manchuria, and has had 
considerable experience in missionary administration. He deals in this 
book with the religious, social, political, linguistic and personal problems 
which beset the foreign missionary, and speaks with wisdom about them all. 
The past two decades have brought home to us more vividly than ever 
before the trouble which missionaries from western lands can inadvertently 
bring upon themselves and their fellow-Christians in the countries to which 
they have gone; and it would be well if such counsel as Dr. Soltau gives 
were accepted and acted upon by every missionary candidate. 


The Tornado in the Sky. A Prophetic Study. By T. W. Willingham. 

(Beacon Hill Press, Kansas City, Missouri. 1958. 72 pp. $1.00.) 
“"B" what is man profited if he can harness the lightning or sail through 

the air; if he can ‘can’ his voice for a century, or send it to 
Europe in a second; if he can guide the ‘ Nautilus’ through the sub- 
terranean lanes beneath the pole, or establish a home on the distant moon? 
If God is forgotten, man is a slave and the world moves in a dungeon, and 
though robed in all the beauty of forest and field, it must tread its lurid 
path to death.” This excerpt fairly sums up the theme of this little book, 
which would be more effective if it were not so dominated by an extreme 
futurist interpretation of Scripture. 
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